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Corn Cannery Refuse for 
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Sac county, lowa, for the past 
three years have been feeding 
corn cannery refuse to hogs and cat- 
tle with very good results. Three 
years ago the Lees paid almost noth- 


M see co Orville Lee & Son, of 


ing for the waste, other than the 
labor of stacking and hauling. But 
now the price of cannery waste, 


like the price of everything else, has 


gone up, and the Lees are paying 
fully ten times as much for the stuff 
now as they did three years ago. 


However, their feed yards are lo- 
cated less than a quarter of a mile 
from the canning factory, and they 
are still able to handle it at a very 
profit. 

In August of this year, soon after the factory 
began its season’s run, I visited young Mr. Lee to 
see how he handled the waste and how well the 
cattle and hogs took to it. The canning season lasts 
six weeks or so, but while it lasts it is an exceed- 
ingly busy time. The farmers are bringing in their 
corn at the rate of 150 tons or so a day, and of 
this amount fully half must be disposed of by the 
Lees. There are two kinds of waste, first, the 
cobs, with considerable of the milky kernels still 
clinging to them, and, second, the husks. The two 
kinds of refuse come out in two different chutes, 
and they are handled in an altogether different way. 
The cobs are not valued so very highly, since no 
very satisfactory méthod has yet been discovered 
of preserving them for winter. While the factory 
is running they make very good hog and cattle feed. 
But there are perhaps fifty tons of them produced 
every day, and it is quite a problem to keep them 
hauled away in such a manner that the hogs and 
cattle will get the most out of them. After consider- 
able experimenting, the Lees settled down to the 
use of an old endless apron manure spreader with 
the beater and gear wheel removed. A crank was 
substituted for the gear wheel, and when it is de- 
sired to unload the spreader is driven up an incline 
and a few turns given the crank. At the same time 
the horses are started up, and within a space of 
thirty seconds the cobs are spread out over the 
ground in a layer about a foot thick. 

While the stock get the most out of the cobs 
in August and-September, while they are still fresh 
and juicy, nevertheless, they still have considerable 
feed value thru October and November. It seems 
that cobs of sweet corn in the roasting ear are not 
nearly so hard and woody as ordinary field corn. 
Analyses indicate that they contain considerable 
protein and starch, and that a pound of dry matter 
in them has a feeding value about two-thirds as 
great as a pound of dry matter in shelled corn. 
While they are a good feed, they are mean to handle 
and are not nearly so valuable as the husks. 

Husks are carried out of the cannery on a con- 
veyor and dumped in piles. Three men are kept at 
work keeping them leveled off and building them 
into the form of a typical hay stack. Besides the 
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king the Husk Silage. 
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Feed Lots on the Lee Farm. 
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husks, the butts and tips of the ears of corn too 
long for the mechanical husker find their way into 
these piles. There is considerably more of this 
solid stuff, and it is necessary to keep it spread out 
and well mixed with the husks and leaves in order 
to avoid spoiled patches. Last year the labor of 
taking care of the refuse cost from $300 to $400. 


The husks are all green, and the entire mass 
packs together very tightly, shutting out air and 
allowing a nice quality of stack silage to develop. 
The spoiling around the sides is scarcely any more 
than in the ordinary silo. It is nice stuff to handle, 
does not give any great bother at any time, even 
in cold winter weather. Young Mr. Lee says that 
even in the winter, and working by himself, he can 
put on a load of the husks with a four-tined pitch- 
fork in about twenty-five minutes. They have a 
wagon with a special wide platform to haul the 
husks. The sides are only a foot high, and can be 
let down, so that the husks may be shoved very con- 
veniently into the feed bunks. The big item in 
handling cannery refuse is not the money paid to 
the factory, but the labor of handling, and to this 
end the Lees are constantly keeping their eyes open 
for labor-saving devices. 

Last year about 340 head of cattle were fed out, 
the average feeding period being about 100 days. 
The typical ration is 50 pounds of the husk silage, 
all the alfalfa hay they will eat, 4 or 5 pounds of 
ground corn, and, toward the close of the feeding 
period a pound or two of oil meal. Early in the 
feeding period, ear corn is often fed instead of 
ground corn. Ground corn and oil meal are spread 
on top of the silage. The silage is rather sour and 
watery, and not nearly so rich in grain as ordinary 
silage. But the cattle are remarkably fond of it and 
do very well on it. The Lees might not feed their 
cattle so much alfalfa in connection with the silage 
if it were not for the fact that they have about 
thirty acres of the best alfalfa in Iowa, growing 
convenient to the feed lot. Three hundred steers 
produce an immense amount of manure for an 
eighty-acre farm, and as a result the alfalfa yields 
at the rate of five tons of hay per acre. There is 
nothing that alfalfa appreciates more than manure. 


While there has been good money in the feeding 
of cannery refuse to cattle, there have been some 
decided fluctuations in the cattle market, and at 
times it has looked as tho they might lose some 
money on certain of the cattle. For instance, some 
steers were put on feed last January, the idea being 
to finish them for the May market. However, the 
market broke very seriously in May, and the Lees 
were faced with the proposition of selling the cattle 
for less than $15 per cwt., when they expected to 
get better than $17. They decided to take a chance 
and hold onto them until early August, when they 
finally sold for $18.10 per cwt. 

The steers at present in the feed lot were mostly 
bought in May on the Sioux City and St. Paul 
markets, at prices varying from 8% to 11% cents 
a pound. The 8%-cent steers were black and white 
Holsteins; the 9%-cent steers were largely red 
steers, just a little peaked behind, and giving some 
evidence of dairy blood; and the 11%-cent steers 
were good Short-horns and White-faces from the 
Dakota range. , 

As to just how well Holstein steers will compare 
with well-bred Short-horns as money-makers re- 
mains to be seen. They cost about 3 cents less per 
pound and have apparently put on as much gain as 
the Short-horns. But the question is will the increase 
in value be as great. Will they sell for 12 cents 
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Cannery silage is fed in bunks in the right foreground. 
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Cattle and Hogs 


when Short-horns are bringing 15 
cents? The market is the only place 
where this can be worked out. 

At the time of my visit, the fath- 
er, Mr. Orville Lee, was at Sioux City 
buying a car of hogs and a car of 
cattle. The cattle had already been 
shipped, and were a day late. Rail- 
road officials didn’t seem to know 
anything about them. The Lees han- 
dle fifty or sixty cars of stock a year 
and so I asked them how they liked 
government operation of railroads. 
Young Lee was quite emphatic in 
his opinion concerning the service 
they have been getting, and declared 
that for his part he was against government opera- 
tion or ownership in any form. 

The man who handles all the corn from a can- 
ing factory has a real job on his hands. There are 
about a thousand tons of husks and twelve hundred 
tons of cobs to be utilized in six weeks. There are 
several hundred cattle to be bought and sold, and 
considerable corn must be bought in the neighbor- 
hood. A man must be a good judge of feeders and 
of general market conditions. And, of course, it 
takes considerable capital to handle a thousand 
hogs and three or four hundred cattle a year. 

The corn canning business in lowa seems des- 
tined to grow. The supply now doesn’t equal the 
demand, and Iowa can produce canned sweet corn 
cheaper than any other state. This year most of the 
factories of the state seem to be contracting for 
corn on the basis of about $12 a ton, compared with 
about $6 before the war. Roughly speaking, one year 
with another, sweet corn seems to sell for a price 
per ton equivalent to twelve bushels of corn. The 
ordinary good yield is about four tons to the acre. 
To support a canning factory takes about a thou- 
sand acres of sweet corn. 

Doubtless there is a possibility of having too 
many canning factories; but as long as the demand 
is greater than the supply, it would be well for more 
Iowa towns to establish factories. They furnish con- 
siderable employment to the young people just be- 
fore school begins. The refuse furnishes consider- 
able feed for stock. From the standpoint of growing 
the crop, sweet corn fits in beautifully as a crop to 
be grown just before winter wheat. It doesn’t take 
nearly so much fertility from the soil as ordinary 
field corn, and the green stalks which are left in the 
field after the sweet corn is pulled have a feeding 
value of fully $4 or $5 per acre. There is much to 
be said for expanding the canning industry in Iowa, 
as long as the city people show their present good 
demand for the product. 

There is a great chance to breed special strains 
of sweet corn adapted to Iowa conditions. Most of 
the canning factories have shipped in sweet corn 
seed from the east. It is believed that higher yield- 
ing varieties can be developed for Iowa, and to this 
end sweet corn factories are coéperating with Pro- 
fessor Erwin, of the Iowa station, at Ames, in some 
breeding work. 


















Hauling the Cobs in an Old Manure Spreader. 
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Iowa Land Prices 


x HIS annual address before the Iowa Farm 
Mortgage Association this summer, President 
H. S. Van Alstine presented some interesting figures 
ou Iowa land values. Prior to the meeting, he sent 
out a questionnaire to a large number of representa- 
tive men thruout the state, and he presented a com- 
pilation of their answers. 

He divided the state into five parts—northeast, 
southeast, northwest, southwest and central. Ac- 
cording to these reports, the estimated value of 
farm lands at the time they were made in the 
spring was as follows: For the northeast section, 
$213 per acre; for the southeast section, $214; for 
the southwest section, $232; for the northwest sec- 
tion, $252, and for the central section, $260, making 
an average for the state of $234 per acre. 

The increase per acre for the six months prior 
to this questionnaire was reported as averaging 
$40; for the year before, $52. The average increase 
compared with values five years ago was given as 
$94, which represents roughly an increase of almost 
70 per cent, based on values five years ago. 

The proportion of the land sold this past spring 
that was purchased by farmers who expect to use 
it as homes was 50 per cent in the northeast part, 
62 per cent in the southeast, 64 per cent in the 
southwest, 31 per cent in the northwest, and 36 
per cent in the central part of the state. The per- 
centage purchased by speculators who expected to 
make quick sale was 30 per cent in the northeast, 
25 per cent in the southeast, 24 per cent in the 
southwest, 53 per cent in the northwest, and 41 per 
cent in the central part. The remainder was pur- 
chased by investors who expected to hold the land 
as a permanent investment. It will be noticed that 
the greatest speculation has been in the northwest 
and central portions of the state, where the price 
per acre has ruled the highest. 

These same gentlemen estimated the average 
rental value per acre at from $10 to $13, the latter 
figure being in the central portion. No doubt these 
figures are based on the idea of cash rent. Share 
rent has been higher than this as a rule. 

Seventy-five per cent of the men who made these 
reports gave it as their opinion that land values 
would increase; 22 per cent that values would hold 
as they were at that time, while 3 per cent expected 
vaiues to decrease. 

Mr. Van Alstine said that the questionnaire was 
sent to conservative men, whose opinions would 
carry weight on any business or economic proposi- 
tion, and his interpretation of their report is that 
the general sentiment at that time indicated confi- 
dence in the maintenance of the present scale of 
values for Iowa farm lands and a measure of opti- 
mism for still higher levels. Of course these reports 
were made before June. There has already been 
some advance since that time. 


oo 8 6 
The Weather 


EMPERATURE during the second week in Sep- 

tember averaged 76 degrees, which would be 
normal for July, but is about 7 degrees above normal 
for this time of year. Nebraska and Kansas were 
especially dry and hot. Rainfall during the second 
week in September was about one-third of normal. 
At the present rate, September of 1919 will go down 
as one of the driest on record. Fall plowing is de- 
layed over almost the entire corn belt. Fall seed- 
ings of alfalfa are making slow progress. 

The dry, hot weather has been a great help to 
the corn crop in Iowa and in the northern part of 
the corn belt generally. This help to corn, however, 
is more than counterbalanecd by the poor fall pas- 
tures and the difficulty of fall plowing. 
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Comparative Land Values 


T HAS never been so hard to judge land values 
as it is today. Many farms today are selling for 
$100 an acre more than they sold for three months 
ago. At the present time it is almost impossible 
to guess within $100 an acre of what land will be 
selling for five or ten years from now. 

But altho all of us may be densely ignorant of 
the true value of farm land as a whole, it is pos- 
sible to have fairly definite opinions of the compara- 
tive values of farm land. To bring out this idea, 
we submit the following table: 


VALUE OF LAND PER ACRE, BASED ON CORN 
YIELD AND PER CENT OF TILLABLE 
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Assume an ordinary 160-acre farm, with 96 acres 
in corn, hay meadow and small grain, a farm about 
three miles from town, on an ordinary road, and a 
farm with ordinary improvements, worth perhaps 
$2,500. Assume that the corn on this land, one year 
with another, yields at the rate of about 40 bushels 
per acre. What should the farm be worth, according 
to the table? If this farm normally has 60 per cent 
of its acreage in grain and meadow, if the normal 
acre yield of corn is 40 bushels, the value of the 
farm per acre, according to the table, is around $270. 

We do not claim that this table is scientifically 
accurate. It will be noted that farms with a corn 
yield of 50 bushels per acre, one year with another, 
are valued only 45 per cent higher than farms with 
a normal corn yield of only 30 bushels. In our 
opinion, the 50-bushel corn land is worth fully twice 
as much as 30-bushel corn land, but the land mar- 
ket does not make this distinction. 

Our readers might try out this table to see what 
results it gives them in comparing the values of dif- 
ferent farms. Of course, we would not make any 
attempt to apply a table of this kind anywhere ex- 
cept in the central part of the corn belt. It is al- 
ways necessary, of course, to take into consideration 
such additional factors as the improvements, roads, 
schools, nearnesS to town, etc. We would like to 
have some of our readers try out this table on their 
own farms, and see how much difference there is 
between the result and current values which are 
quoted in real estate deals. 
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Military Training in Schools 


VIDENTLY a strong effort is to be made to 

¢ greatly extend military training in our various 
colleges and universities, making it a part of the 
required course for graduation. Some time since 
it was reported that Secretary Baker asked con- 
gress to provide funds for sending some of the 
soldiers in the regular army to the various schools. 
We do not have the full details, but as we got it 
at the time, his idea is to detail squads of soldiers 
te the various universities, technical schools and 
high schools for several months of the year, keep- 
ing them under military discipline, but having them 
take the regular course of instruction. 

Very shortly after we entered the war, it was 
apparent that such military training as we had 
given was not of very great value under modern 
war conditions. Even the men who had been edu- 
cated at West Point and had been in the regular 
army for years, had to forget many things they 
had learned, and had to learn a great many things 
which they had not been taught at West Point. 

Of course we are all hoping that war is at an 
end, or at least that it will be a very long time in 
coming again; but we would be foolish indeed to act 
on a hope which may not be realized. We should 
lose no time in beginning to train a considerable 
number of our young men in the art and science 
of modern warfare, and especially in the mechanics 
of modern war. Much of this sort of training can 
very properly be given in our higher institutions 
of learning, as a part of the regular courses. And 
it is entirely proper that a reasonable amount of 
military training be required of all male students 
in the universities and colleges supported by the 
state and government. 

But there is one thing against which the people 
of the United States should set their faces like 
flint, and that is, any effort looking toward turning 
over our colleges and universities to the military 
men, even in a small way. We have had enough 
of that sort of thing. If there is a college in the 


entire land which had a satisfactory experience 
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with the students’ training corps scheme tried last 
year, we have yet to hear of it. All of the college 
men we have talked with seem to feel that the intro. 
duction of military methods into the schools was baq 
in every way. It broke down the moral and educa. 
tional standards. It interfered with the school work, 
It had a thoroly demoralizing influence. 

A few weeks ago, the father of a young man who 
has just reached the college age, visited an Iowa 
college which has enjoyed an unusually fine repu. 
tation for the character of its work. He was there 
on a Sabbath afternoon, and as he walked thry 
the boys’ dormitories, he was shocked and grieveq 
cigarets, and using language quite out of keeping 
with the day and with the surroundings. Upon 
expressing his surprise and regret to find such a 
condition, the head of the institution attributed jt 
to the influence which had been brought into the 
school with the inauguration of the students’ train. 
ing corps scheme the year before. He went on to 
say that while everything possible was being done 
to rebuild the morale of the institution and to erect 
once more the high standards which had always 
been maintained there, it would be some time 
before they would entirely recover from the un. 
fortunate experience. 

There is no reason why the students in our 
colleges and universities should not be given in. 
struction in the science and mechanics of war, 
especially as a good deal of that instruction wil] 
be in line with the various courses they are tak- 
ing. Nor is there any reason why they should 
not have enough military drill to fit them to 
discharge the duties of officers in time of need 
Cut one of the very worst things that could 
happen to us would be to have military methods 
aud military ideals imposed upon our young men, 
and upon the yeung women as well, in our educa- 
tional institutions. We will find it necessary in 
the future to maintain a larger standing army than 
we have maintained in the past. The world is not 
gcing to be made over in a short time. Human na- 
ture is not changed very easily. We must be pre. 
pared to take care of our own interests. But let 
those who are to make a profession of arms get 
their training in strictly military schools. 


So 8. 8G 
The British Food Supply 


HE British National Food Journal has published 

some interesting figures on the British food 
supply, making comparisons between the amount 
imported and the amount home-grown during the 
year 1913 and the year 1918. 

From these figures it appears that in 1913 the 
United Kingdom grew 20 per cent of its wheat, ip 
ported 37 per cent from other British possessions 
and 43 per cent from foreign countries. It grew 76 
per cent of its oats, imported 3 per cent from other 
British, possessions and 21 per cent from foreign 
countries. It produced 64 per cent of the total 
amount of meat consumed, imported 13 per cent 
from other British possessions and 23 per cent from 
foreign countries. It produced 21 per cent of its 
lard, imported 3 per cent from other British pos- 
sessions and 76 per cent from foreign countries 

During the year 1918, the United Kingdom pro- 
duced 35.1 per cent of its wheat and imported 649 
per cent, a reduction of 15 per cent in the amount 
of wheat imported. It produced 57.8 per cent of its 
meat and imported 42.2 per cent, an increase of 6 
per cent in meat imports. The imports of cheese 
remained about the same, while imports of other 
dairy products were very much Iess in 1918 than 
in 1913. 

It is evident that for a time at least the United 
Kingdom proposes to be much more nearly self: 
supporting than before the war. Perhaps the high 
prices may have something to do with this, and 
perhaps as the war becomes more and more a thing 
of the past, they will gradually get back to their 
old-time practice of importing a large amount of 
their food. 

Le eh 


Summer Colds and the ‘‘Flu’”’ 


URING late August and September there was 
an outbreak of “summer colds” over a consid 
erable section’ of the corn belt. The United States 
Public Health Service states that an investigation 
into these summer colds at Peoria, Mlinois, ind: 
cated that the trouble was really a mild type of 
“flu.” The summer colds have not been at all ser! 
ous in themselves, but an outbreak of this kind de 
servedly awakens apprehension, inasmuch as thesé 
mild epidemics are often the starting point for 
more serious trouble. The fact that colds are 
common in September indicates the probability 
that there will be at least some “flu” this winter. 
It is not believed that the disease will be anywhere 
nearly so serious as last winter. It is just as well, 
however, to be on our guard against it and to treat 
even slight colds with more consideration th" 
usual. 
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What Happened to the Corn Crop 


Econ in July, when the prospects were for a 
corn crop of about 2,815,000 bushels, corn was 
elling for December delivery on the Chicago mar- 

e t at around $1.60 per bushel. At this price, the 

pr sini were that the corn crop of the United 

* ates this year would be worth about four and a 
alf billion dollars, 

We have put in the form of-a chart, which is re- 
produced herewith, the change in prices for Decem- 
ber corn during the months of July and August. It 
reached the high point on July 28th, just at the 
time when the government started the drive to beat 
down prices of farm products. The chart shows 
in a graphic way just what has happened to prices 
since that time. 

The crop, which early in July had a probable 
value of about four and a half billion dollars, now 
has a probable value of around three and two-thirds 


July 
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last year. In Indiana, southern Illinois and Mis- 
souri, however, the prospective production is decid- 
edly less than last year. 

We advise those of our readers who must buy 
clover seed some time during the next six months 
to keep their eyes open and when they find some 
really first-class seed, to buy it, even tho they have 
to pay a very high price for it. Last year the poor 
quality of the closer seed was almost as serious as 
the high price. -Our readers may well consider buy- 
ing some good country-run seed from a neighbor 
which contains only such weed seeds as fox-tail, 
even tho the price is $40 a hundred. 


2 ae 2 a 
Normal Trend of British Exchange 


HE Harvard Committee on Economic Research 
has worked out the normal seasonal trend of 
British exchange before the war. Previous to the 
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The Drop in December Corn Prices Since July 28th. 


billion dollars, which is surely some shrinkage. It 
means that the average corn belt farmer has seen 
his prospective income shrink about five hundred 
dollars between the latter part of July and the early 
part of September. 

We do not know whether, in the absence of 
this determined effort to beat down prices, corn 
would have sold in December at $1.70 a bushel. It 
is possible that it may have fallen in price some- 
what in view of the latest government crop reports, 
which do not indicate the crop damage which every 
one supposed had occurred during July and August. 
However this may be, there is no question bit that 
the organized drive has been largely responsible for 
the very severe drop in corn prices. 

There is no other business in the world which 
could possibly survive these violent price fluctua- 


tions. 
eS “a 
Clover Seed Outlook 


AST spring there was an unprecedented. short- 
age of red clover seed, and prices reached an 
extraordinary level, a level fully three times that of 
the ten-year average. We regret to say that the 
shortage still continues, and that there are pros- 
pects that prices will be even higher next spring 
than they were last spring. The government re- 
ports that late in August seedsmen were offering 
country growers and dealers $32 to $43 per hundred 
pounds for country-run red clover seed, in order 
to indice them to harvest a larger percentage of 
their second crop for seed. This is fully $15 per 
hundred more than was offered by seedsmen a year 
ago at this time. 

That the situation is critical is indicated by the 
fact that late in August it was estimated that the 
total crop this year would be only about 75 per 
ent of the small 1918 crop. The reduced crop this 
year is partly a result of reduced acreage and partly 
because of dry, hot weather in late July and early 
August. 

The situation is made more critical by the fact 
that there is less than one-half the normal amount 
of seed carried over from last year. Everything 
considered, it now looks as tho there would be only 
about one-half enough red clover seed to supply the 
demand. 

The government, in a survey made late in August 
of the situation in the leading states, reports that 
in northern Mlinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Iowa, the situation is rather more favorable than 


war, it was the normal course of events for British 
exchange to reach its lowest point during the 
months of September, October, November and De- 
cember. Our exports reached their highest point 
during the months of October, November, December 
and January. If we were to attribute the British 
financial interests with motives, we would say that 
they allowed the rate of exchange to break in Sep- 
tember and the months following in order to de- 
press the price of grain during October, November, 
December and January, when the British are most 
busily importing. 

The Harvard Committee on Economic Research 
is to be commended for making a scientific study 
into the relation between the rate of exchange and 
exports. It is up to the farmers in the corn belt 
now to absorb information of this sort in order to 
see if it has any practical bearing on the prices 
they get for their products. 


BG 
Alfalfa Seed Outlook 


CCORDING to the government seed reporter, 
there will be about one-third less alfalfa seed 

this year than last year. At the present time Ne- 
braska farmers are selling country-run alfalfa seed 
at from $15 to $18 per hundred. This probably 
means that Iowa farmers will have to pay for re- 
cleaned seed about $25 a hundred. In spite of the 
fact that the alfalfa seed crop is so much shorter 
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this year than last year, it seems that seed will 
continue to sell for just about one-half as much per 
hundred as clover seed. We advise those of our 
readers who are thinking of seeding alfalfa next 
spring to lay in a stock of seed in the near future. 
There is a decided shortage of red clover, alsike 
and sweet clover, as well as of alfalfa. We would 
not be surprised, therefore, to see alfalfa seed prices 
go considerably higher than they are now. 


oo © 
The Government Corn Estimate 
N THE following we give in parallel columns the 
government corn estimate and our climatic 
estimate for each of the seven corn belt states: 
CORN YIELD PER ACRE, SEPTEMBER 1. 
Our Climatic Government 


Estimate. Estimate. 
DOUG. sdocencescsseceves. 37.3 40.1 
PS actadeceeceeeness 31.3 33.9 
INGDTOSER cccccccecesscces 21.0 25.5 
MISSOUTL: cccccececscescces 24.5 27.3 
Kansas ccccccccccveccccece 11.7 15.7 
Indiana ccccccccccccccccece 31.1 34.3 
Ohio eeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeee 39.9 42.7 


For the entire corn belt, the government esti- 
mates on an acre yield of 32.2 bushels, as com- 
pared with our estimate of 29.1 bushels. The gov- 
ernment estimates that the crop in the seven corn 
belt states is about 110 per cent of the average of 
the past ten years, whereas, on the basis of climate 
we figure that the crop is just about equal to the 
average of the past ten years. 

This year seems to have been a year like 1914, 
1912, 1910 and 1906, when an inch of rainfall pro- 
duced bigger results in corn yields than usual. 

While we naturally think that the government 
has slightly overestimated the corn crop, we are 
free to admit that the crop is unusually well ma- 
tured. We also admit that Iowa has an unusually 
good crop, a better crop than any other state. 


oe. eo 
The October Drop in Hog Prices 


H° prices have been so erratic during the past 

month or so that some of our readers are be- 
ginning to wonder how badly the prices may break 
when the customary price attack begins in October. 
The accompanying chart is based on a ten-year pre- 
war average, and is expressed in percentages day 
by day of the price September Ist. For instance, 
if the price September Ist were $10, we would ex- 
pect, under normal conditions, that the price would 
break to about $9.90 by October 6th, $9.50 by Octo- 
ber 20th, $9 by November 6th, and $8.50 by No- 
vember 24th. 

This year hogs in Chicago averaged about $18.60, 
September ist, and on this basis we would expect 
the price October 6th to be about $18.40; October 
20th, about $17.70; November 6th, about $16.75, and 
November 24th, about $15.80. This would be the 
normal course of the hog market, if it followed its 
usual departure from the September 1st base. 

This year we are just a little doubtful if the 
market will break quite this badly. We regard the 
September base as artificially low this year, on ac- 
count of the unusual August attack on hog prices. 
If it had not been for governmental pressure, the 
September ist price would have been around $23, 
instead of $18.60. With a $23 base, we might expect 
$19.55 as the low point for hogs in November. Of 
course there is no hope for a price this high, now 
that the government has started things off on the 
lower base. Nevertheless, we rather doubt if the 
average price for all hogs in Chicago will go as low 
as $15.80. A very determined drive will be con- 
tinued against farm products of all kinds during 
the next two or three months. The success of this 
drive depends much on the attitude of the farmers 
themselves. We believe that they are in a position 
to withstand a drive of this sort, and that they will 
not be stampeded into selling their hogs much be- 
low $16 per cwt. at Chicago. 


Novi vember. 
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lowa Farm Crops Day Successful | 


In spite of the threatening rainy some 
three hundred farmers came by auto- 
mobile to the Farm Crops and Soils 
Field Day, at Ames, Iowa, last week. 
They tramped over hundred of plots, 
and saw with their own eyes the ef- 
fects of different kinds of fertilizers 
and the manner of growth of such 
crops as soy beans and Sudan grass. 

The oldest soil experiment field in 
lowa was first visited. Here Professor 
Stevenson told us that as an average 
of thirteen years’ experimenting, a ton 
of manure had increased the crop 
yields at the rate of about two and a 
third bushels of corn, one-half bushel 
of oats and eighty pounds of clover 
hay. The manure has been applied at 
the rate of eight tons per acre once 
every four years. The soil of this field 
was the typical black loam characteris- 
tic of north-central Iowa. Evidently 
manure on soil of this type has a crop- 
increasing value of around $3.50 per 
ton. 

By looking at the plots of corn and 
clover we could not tell that phosphor- 
us added to the manure had produced 
any great increase, but Professor Stev- 
enson stated that phosphorus in addi- 
tion to the manure increased yields 
still further by two bushels of corn, 
four bushels of oats, and one-fifth of 
a ton of clover. He thought, however, 
that phosphorus was so high-priced 
that it scarcely paid on soil of this 
type with corn or oats. With wheat it 
is a different proposition, for wheat 
seems to respond to phosphorus more 
than most crops. 

Some of the plots which had potas- 
sium added to them at the rate of 400 
pounds of potassium chloride every 
four years had the appearance of pro- 
ducing decidedly more corn and clover 
than the plots receiving no potassium. 
Professor Stevenson stated that he 
did not see why potassium should give 
such good results on this soil. It was 
increasing yields at the rate of six 
bushels of corn, two-fifths of a bushel 
of oats and half a ton of clover per 
acre; but in spite of this he would not 
care to advise the average Iowa 
farmer to use much, if any, potash as 
yet. The soils people at Ames are to 
be congratulated for giving their re- 
sults in full, even tho experiments 
for the time being do not always seem 
to come out right. In the long run, this 
attitude of giving results, whatever 
they may be, will most effectively win 
the confidence of the people. 

Professor Hughes showed us many 
varieties of soy beans growing side by 
side. Some were very short and early- 
maturing, with a yielding power of 
only about five bushels of beans per 
acre, while others were rank-growing, 
with small chance of producing beans 
before frost. There seems to be just 
as much difference between the vari- 
ous varieties of soy beans as between 
the varieties of corn. The best variety 
for planting with corn for silage, ac- 
cording to Professor Hughes, is the 
Medium Green. This is a very late, 
rank-growing sort, which produces a 
larger tonnage of succulent feed per 
acre than any other variety commonly 
seeded with corn in Iowa. It has the 
advantage of having a bright green 
seed, and it is not easy for seedsmen 
to practice deception in supplying seed 
of this variety. Later in the day, we 
saw the Medium Green variety of soy 
beans growing with corn at the rate 
of two beans, three beans and five 
beans per hill. In some states they 


claim that seeding soy beans with corn 











actually increases the yield of corn. 
But in the experiments at the college, 
Professor Hughes stated that they had 
found that two beans of the Medium 
Green variety had reduced the yield 
an average of about two bushels per 
acre; three beans per hill, an average 
of about four bushels per acre, and 
five beans per hill, about eight bush- 
els. Professor Hughes thinks, how- 
ever, that this decrease in corn yield 
is more than made up by the mass of 
succulent, protein-rich forage that is 
furnished by such a variety as the 
Medium Green. 

The Medium Green variety of soy 
beans may also be good for hogging 
down, but Professor Hughes is inclined 
to prefer varieties which will mature 
a little earlier and furnish more beans, 
such as the Manchu, Ito San and 
Black Eyebrow. The Black Eyebrow 
variety, from which the college has 
been selecting some special strains, 
is very heavily loaded with beans, and 
has demonstrated its ability to yield 
eighteen to twenty bushels per acre 
under conditions where corn yields 
forty or fifty bushels per acre. The 
Black Eyebrow has seed of a character- 
istic color, about half black and half 
yellow. The Manchu has yellow seed, 
with a characteristic black spot at the 
point where the seed was attached to 
the pod. It is rather important to get 
these seed distinctions clear, as there 
has been much misrepresentation in 
the selling of soy bean seed in the 
northern states. Too many seedsmen 
have bought in the south seed of the 
late-maturing Mammoth Yellow va- 
riety. 

The plots of soy beans seeded at 
different dates indicated that May 20th 
seems to do very nicely under ordinary 
Iowa conditions. Beans seeded in 
late April seemed to do all right, but 
they had no particular advantage over 
those seeded May 20th. Beans seeded 
afier May 20th were noticeably later. 

In one series of plots was Sudan 
grass, each plot being seeded with 
seed from a different part of the coun- 
try. All the plots were alike, and it 
seems that at the present time all the 
Sudan grass seed in the country is 
alike and has similar producing power, 
no matter whether it is produced in 
the north or in the south. In another 
of Sudan grass plots, part of 
the plots were broadcasted and part 


series 


Showing the Results of Different Treatments. 


drilled, and some were put in at ten 
pounds of seed per acre, some twenty, 
some thirty, etc. There seemed to be 
remarkably little difference between 
these plots, and Professor Hughes 
stated that as a result of several years 
of experimenting, broadcasted Sudan 
grass has done just as well as drilled 
Sudan grass, and that moderately light 
seeding, say fifteen pounds per care, 
seems to give just about as good re- 
sults as moderately heavy seeding, 
such as thirty pounds per acre. 

In experiments at the college they 
ordinarily have secured a yield of 
about three tons of dry Sudan grass 
hay per acre. By cutting twice, and 
cutting just as the heads are coming 
out, instead of waiting until after they 
have passed out of bloom, they have 
been able to secure a yield of about 
three and a half tons per acre. They 
have been rather doubtful, however, if 
the increased yield of one-half ton per 
acre has been sufficient to justify 
them in the extra labor of cutting 
twice rather than once. 

Someone asked about poisoning from 
second-growth Sudan grass. Professor 
Hughes stated that while there were 
cases on record in some of the western 
states, yet nevertheless these cases 
were not at all frequent, and in many 
of the states there have been no cases 
of poisoning at all. 

It didn’t rain, and during the noon 
hour three or four hundred people as- 
sembled under the campus tregs to 
hear Dean Stanton and Dean Curtiss. 
Dean Stanton aroused immediate inter- 
est when he said: “The pursuit of the 
profiteer during the past month has 
cost the Iowa farmer from $200,000,000 
to $300,000,000, and it is very doubtful 
if the consumer has been benefited.” 
Dean Curtiss gave it as his belief that 
in the very nature of things farm prod- 
uct prices would be the first prices to 
come down, and that inevitably, there- 
fore, the lowa farmer must in the near 
future do business on a narrower mar- 
gin of profit than he has been accus- 
tomed to. This prospect, combined 
with the high land values now in ef- 
fect, makes it more necessary now 
than ever before that Iowa farmers 
get the most up-to-date information 
possible about farm management. 

In the afternoon we all went out to 
the new agronomy farm, which is two 
miles south of the college, and which 





Examining an Experimental Plot. 


was acquired for experimental pur. 
poses about five years ago. On this 
farm they have started some very com- 
plete fertilizer experiments, which 
twenty years from now will be of tra. 
mendous value to the state of Iowa. At 
the present time the outstanding fea. 
ture is the excellent results they have 
been able to secure with acid phos. 
phate and rock phosphate on winter 
wheat. This past year the untreated 
wheat yielded fifteen bushels per acre, 
and that treated with manure, lime 
and acid phosphate yielded thirty-four 
bushels. Manure without the acid phos. 
phate increased the yield about eight 
bushels, but with the acid phosphate 
increased it by about nineteen bushels, 
The acid phosphate was applied at the 
rate of 200 pounds per acre annually. 

At the agronomy farm they are do. 
ing an immense amount of breeding 
work with small grains and with corn. 
Among the corn breeding experiments, 
one of the mast interesting is the 
comparison of thirty different strains 
of Reid’s corn from different breeders 
in central Iowa. Some strains have 
proved to be consistently better yield- 
ers than others, but these strains hate 
not necessarily come from the men 
who have won prizes in the shows 

The college Hog Days and Cattle 
Days have become famous. The Field 
Day is at the mercy of the weather, 
but bids fair to become equally famous. 
The soils and crop experimenting, as 
conducted by Professor Stevenson and 
Professor Hughes, has cost the state 
of Iowa thousands of dollars, but we 
venture to say that for every dollar 
spent by the state, the farmers of Iowa 
have reaped, either directly or indi- 
rectly, twenty dollars. 





Pasture Mixture for Sandy Soil 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have some land which is hilly 
and sandy, where the timber was cut 
off three years ago. It has been in 
corn since, and I now wish to seed it 
down. What do you think of brome 
grass for this kind of land? What 
pasture mixture would you suggest?” 


On thin, sandy land which is acid, 
as our correspondent’s probably is, 
blue grass does not do very well. We 
suggest that our correspondent try an 
acre’s seeding of about six pounds of 
red-top, six pounds of brome grass, 
three pounds of Canada blue grass, 
three pounds of Kentucky blue grass 
and two pounds of white clover. In 
order to grow the better grasses and 
clovers, it will probably be necessary 
for him to enrich this land with lime 
and manure. 





Fall Plowiag Sod to Avoid Worms 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When is the proper time to plow 
blue grass sod to avoid worms? I have 
thirty acres to plow for next spring.” 

To get the best of cut-worms, it is 
best to plow during the first two weeks 
of September. It is the habit of many 
species of eut-worms to lay their eggs 
in the sod early in September. To re 
duce cut-worm infestation to the mini- 
mum, therefore, it is wise to plow sod 
early in the fall. There are other it- 
sect pests, however, which are most 
damaged by late fall plowing. The 
practical farmer strikes a happy med!- 
um and plows when he gets .around 
to it. 
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CANE, MILLET AND SUDAN GRASS 


Cane, millet and Sudan grass are 
growing in popularity in the corn belt 
as farmers realize the need of forage 
crops that can be seeded late and 
will still produce good yields. Late, 
wet springs, with delayed plowing and 
flooded fields, often make necessary 
the use of a good catch crop in order 
to get any value at all from the land. 
For this purpose, the three crops noted 
have proved useful. In many sections, 
they are popular also as a permanent 
feature of the rotation. 

That they are being grown with fa- 
vorable results over the corn belt is 
indicated by reports from subscribers 
on their experience with these crops. 
There is a tendency to eliminate mil- 
let and cane as a permanent feature of 
the rotation because of the effect on 
the soil, and to substitute alfalfa or 
clover. As catch crops, however, mil- 
let and cane seem to be almost with- 
out exception successful. 

Opinions differ in the various states 
as to the relative value of cane, millet 
and Sudan grass. Sudan grass gets 
perhaps the most enthusiastic com- 
mendations, but the other two have 
their supporters also. 

In Iowa, reports indicate that where 
these crops have been tried they have 
given satisfaction. W. M. Darst, of 
Madison county, writes that he has 
tried cane and millet, but not Sudan 
grass, and goes on to tell of his meth- 
ods of handling of the two crops: 

“IT sowed the millet the last week 
in June, at the rate of 100 pounds to 
the acre, on rich land. I cut it just as 
the seeds were starting to fill. It yield- 
ed two and one-half tons of cured 
hay. All stock took to it readily. It is 
not suitable for sheep, as it is too laxa- 
tive. I fed it to horses with the best 
possible results. 

“In preparing the land, I plowed it 
early and worked it every week or ten 
days until seeding time. The land pre- 
viously was infested with quack grass, 
and it certainly got it, as I have never 
seen a spear since. To make sure of 
the job, I worked the land the next 
year in the same manner, but sowed 
Early Amber cane on the Fourth of 
July, at the rate of 75 pounds to the 
acre. It grew very rapidly, and I cut 
it after the second light frost in Sep- 
tember. I let it cure about forty-eight 
hours, then raked it up and put it in 
big cocks and fed it out in October 
and November. It made a yield be- 
yond that of the millet, and I fed it to 
the horses with good results. It pro- 
duced an abundance of feed on a few 
acres; but my objection to both these 
crops is that they are very hard on 
the land.” 

C. J. Loder, of Henry county, gives 
Sudan grass a good word: 

“Very little Sudan grass has been 
grown here, but what has been grown 
has been a great success. If sowed 
early in May, it can be cut twice, and 
stock eat it fine. Last year some was 
drilled on bottom land late in July, and 
made a heavy crop in good time. When 
drilled, it can be cut with a corn bind- 
er and shocked like corn fodder. 

“Millet is an old crop with us, and 
never fails for hay or seed. It can be 
sowed any time from April 15th to July 
ith. If we sow cane, we cock it up 
in big piles and haul it any old time. 
Cane and millet are usually used here 
as catch crops, but all three do well.” 

From Hamilton county comes this 
testimony to the value of Sudan grass 
and millet for hay. Lacey Darnell 
Writes: 

“We have raised millet for several 
years, and have had success with it. 
We generally sowed it as a catch crop. 
The stock always did well on it.. They 
Seem to eat it either as a grain hay or 
as a straw after we threshed for seed. 
“Two years ago we conducted an 
exp riment on an adjoining farm, with 
Sudan grass. It was a great success, 
and it made a fine hay. The stock ate 
it very well. Sudan grass seems to 
take longer to cure than the other hay, 
however. 

“We always planted our cane at the 
Same time we planted our corn. In 
harvesting, we would select the best 
tops fer seed and throw away the un- 
desirable heads. In planting the cane, 
We used the corn planter, but as the 
Plates were too large, we mixed dirt 
With the seed. This kept the planter 
from sowing too thick, and the stand 
Was fine,” 


Joe T. Dowell, of Taylor county, 
writes: 

“Tt have not had much experience 
with Sudan grass, but I sowed a little 
this year, and it has done well. What 
has been grown in the locality has 
made lots of feed, and valuable feed, 
for stock.” 

From Nemaha county, Kansas, 
comes one of the most optimistic re- 
ports on the three crops: 

“Cane, millet and Sudan grass all 
do exceptionally well in this locality,” 
is the assurance of G. S. Hollister. 
“The method of seeding depends en- 
tirely on the use to be made of the 
crop, whether for seed or hay. I think 
that nearly every farmer should grow 
at least a small patch of one of these 
three forage plants. Nearly every farm 
has places where such crops should 
be grown, such as turn rows, potato 
patches, and odd corners that so often 
are left to grow up to weeds. 

“In seeding for hay broadcast, we 
use from three pecks to a bushel of 
millet per acre and one to one and 
one-half bushels of Sudan grass. Cane 
I prefer to drill with the regular corn 
planter, with the corn plate set to drop 
at twelve or fourteen inches. Use a 
fast-walking team and good seed, and 
you get a good, thick row. Cultivate 
once or twice, and cut with a corn 
binder, and shock the same as corn. 

“Any of the three crops can be plant- 
ed as late as July 1st, with the expec- 


tation of a yield of from two to four 
tons per acre, if cut at the proper time. 
This should be done in the early dough 
stage. All stock relish these feeds, 
and especially in the first part of the 
feeding season. 

“If planting any of these crops for 
seed, cane may be planted as above 
but not later than June 15th. With 
the others, use two pecks of millet or 
three pecks of Sudan grass per acre, 
with a grain drill. 

“These crops are practically sure of 
making either hay, silage or seed every 
year in the corn belt, and also south 
and west of the corn belt.” 

Another Kansas man, F. D. Ever- 
ingham, of Franklin county, writes: 

“This is my third year raising Sudan 
grass for hay. It is a good yielder, and 
often makes three and one-half to 
four tons per acre when drilled at the 
rate of twenty pounds per acre. I be- 
lieve eighteen pounds would do, as it 
is a great plant to stool. I have count- 
ed thirty-five stalks from one seed. In 
planting for seed, it should be planted 
like corn and cultivated until it gets 
ahead of the weeds. I use eight pounds 
when planting for seed, use a kafir 
corn plate, and enlarge the holes to 
almost the size of a lead pencil. 

“I am feeding Sudan grass and al- 
falfa to my milk cows night and morn- 
ing, and they pick out the Sudan grass 
before they eat the alfalfa. I always 





Uruguay Breeders Buy U. 8. Stock 











the purchases being as follows: 


larger shipment will be selected 
February. 





These two Iowa Aberdeen-Angus will go to Uruguay as an important 
part of a shipment of breeding stock. 
Uruguay have recently completed a visit to the United States after having 
purchased a number of breeding animals of the beef breeds for export 
to Uruguay. Sixty-five of the leading herds of the corn belt were visited, 
Twenty-one Herefords, fourteen Short- 
horns, and three Angus. Because of the fact that certain parts of Uruguay 
are infested with the Texas fever tick, young stock was preferred, as it 
can better resist the attacks of the fever. 
chased ranged from seven to twenty-two months. 
breeders is important because of the fact that heretofore Uruguay has 
been importing around 350 Hereford and 150 Short-horn bulls yearly, and 
after seeing the American herds, the visitors expressed the belief that 
the American cattle are superior to the British. 
by the same breeders some time in 





Four prominent breeders from 


The ages of the animals pur- 
The visit from these 


It is expected that a 





























cut the grass when the heads begin 
to appear.” 

Two subscribers from Nodaway 
county, Missouri, report that alfalfa 
and clover have crowded out millet 
and cane as forage crops. J. W. Griggs 
writes: 

“Several years ago we used to sow 
cane and millet about June Ist:and cut 
for hay in September. It made fine 
feed, and stock did well on it. We 
have quit that now, however, and raise 
alfalfa. We have fifteen acres on our 
farm, and expect to have over a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of hay from it. 
So you see we don’t need to raise 
cane and millet any more. But if al- 
faifa isn’t raised on the place, cane 
and millet make good roughage and 
save lots of corn.” 

“Cane and millet were grown here 
a few years ago,” is the statement of 
A. A. Graves, “but most farmers here 
prefer to raise clover and alfalfa. Cane 
makes lots of feed, but unless put up 
before frost and at the proper time, 
does not make extra good feed for fat- 
tening. Millet makes good cattle feed, 
but we don’t feed it much to horses.” 

H. S. Chandler, of Grundy county, 
Missouri, holds cane in higher favor: 

“My experience with cane has been 
very satisfactory,” he says. “I find it 
will stand nearly all kinds of abuses 
from the weather and still make a 
crop. I generally sow about the mid- 
dle of June to the first of July, the 
object being to have it head out about 
frost. Then it is cut, wilted a day or 
so, and put into good-sized cocks and 
left to stand until fed out. My horses 
seem to do better on it as roughage 
than anything else for winter, and it 
is fine for stock cattle. As the sole 
roughage for milk cows, it has not 
given very good results. 

“I generally sow a bushel to the 
acre, but if the seed shows poor ger- 
mination it should be thicker. On 
overflow land this year, in replanting 
corn for the silo, I mixed cane with 
the corn, kernel for kernel, and think 
I shall like the mixture fine. 

“There is more or less millet sown 
here for seed on overflow land, and it 
seems to make a good paying crop if 
it can be sown before the Fourth of 
July. Three pecks is the general seed- 
ing. It is not very popular as hay. 

“As to Sudan grass, I have never 
had any experience with it, altho one 
of my neighbors told me his Sudan 
grass last year proved to be the best 
all-around forage crop he had grown. 
He sowed in June. He claimed his 
hogs ate Sudan grass in preference to 
alfalfa when given a choice of the 
two pastures.” 

J. W. Coleman, of Fayette county, 
Kentucky, speaks well of cane and 
millet: 

“I have raised both cane and millet 
for feed, and found them both very 
satisfactory. Millet sown broadcast at 
the rate of one bushel per acre, from 
the middle of June to the first of 
August, and cut and stacked as hay, 
has given good results. .Stock take to 
it at once. 

“My experience with cane is limited. 
I plant as I would for corn, with ten 
or twelve seeds to the hill, and plow 
both ways. It is cut when the seed is 
ripe or before a heavy frost, put in 
shocks sixteen hills square, and fed 
from the shock. Stock soon take to 
it, and will leave almost every kind 
of feed for it. I use red-top sorghum 
seed, which has a bunch of seed at the 
top as big as an ear of corn. The seed 
makes fine chicken feed and is valu- 
able for poultry. Sorghum makes good 
ensilage, but my experience is that it 
is not as good as corn. 

“Sorghum yields on ordinary corn 
land from thirteen to twenty tons per 
acre. Sorghum is sown broadcast, 
about one bushel to the acre, and is 
cut and shocked as hay. It is fed from 
the shock.” 

S. Mack, of Shelby county, Illinois, 
reports the following experience with 
cane: 

“IT tried cane one year for feed. I 
drilled it in with a wheat drill, but 
it grew too rank, and I had a time to 
get it cut and shocked. My ground 
seemed to be too rich for it. My 
neighbor put out a patch the same 


year with the same drill. He cut his 
with a mower, raked with » sulky rake 
and shocked it with a pitchfork. Tt 


kept fine till he got it all ied up, as it 
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wheat. 


spreader. 








With Straw Spreading Attachment | 


With this spreader you can drive through 
doorsand narrow places, as the box is only 
38 inches wide, yet you can spread the 
manure in a wide even sheet. 


It is low down, easy to load, strongly 
constructed, light in draft, and the second 
beater thoroughly pulverizes the man- 
ure, spreading it in a wide, even sheet" 
beyond the wheel tracks. 
operates the entire spreader. 

This spreader can also be equipped 
with a straw spreading attachment which 
is illustrated here. 
and spreads straw in a wide, even sheet, 

as thinly as you desire, even on windy days. 
Straw is worth from $4 to $8 a ton as 
fertilizer and as a top dressing for winter 


You can make more profit from your 
manure and straw 


with this Moline 


See your Moline 
Dealer now about get- 
ting one or write us 


for full information. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. Mi 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE /1865 






















One lever 


It is easily attached 










































dollars. 


catthe—anything the farm produces. 
longer than horses. 
No feeding while it is 
idle. Our catalog tells 
you how. Truxtun Track 
Making Units, $410 to $760 
(with freight). 

Get it in time for this 
season's harvest. 


FLETCHER 
TRUCK CO. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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TRUCK MAKING UNIT fee trots 
Shaft Drive 


Any Farmer Can Afford a Motor Truck Like This 


In fact he can’t afford not to own such a truck. Costs only a few hundred 
Saves hundreds and makes hundreds. 
ean be lengthened and strengthened by adding a 
made into a big, serviceable, shaft driven Motor Truck to haul grain, hogs, 
Saves man power—works faster and 


1, Zand3 


Any passenger car chassis 
ruxtun Unit, in fact, 
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ern and over 

mechanics. Learn in 

experience necessary. 
Write today for 


iNustrated free 
showing hundreds of 
working in new Million Dollar 
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2 H-P. Pulls 234 
Engine complete on skids—ready 

to operate. Lifetime against de- 
fects, Pump jack $6.% extra. 16 ft. belt, $4, 
making pump outfit. All sixesand 
styles—Stationary, Portable and 

at reduced prices, direct. Send for Big Book 
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Kentucky Pure Serghum Melasses 
Tastes better than them all. 6 ten Ib. (net) .palls to 
case. 67.50 per case. Sample for i6c. 

8S. ROSENBLATT, HRawesvilie, Ky. 














does not spoil very much if well 
shocked. He used the old shovel drill 
and drilled about half as thick as you 
would wheat. 

“Another neighbor grew Sudan 
grass. He cut it once and got between 
two and three tons per acre. He cured 
it in shocks and put it in the barn. He 
was well pleased with the feed he got.” 

Harold Dewey, of Butler county, Ne- 
braska, writes about handling the 
three erops: - 

“In regard to cane, the land is pre- 
pared in the same manner as for corn. 
If the ground has ben plowed, the cane 
is sowed about the 16th of June. In 
the fall, just before frost, it is eut with 
a grain binder and shocked in the 
same manner as small grain. The rate 
ef seeding is from a bushel and a half 
to two bushels when sown broadcast 
for hay. 

“TI have raised some millet, but don’t 
consider it a good crop. Stock do not 
eare much for it, and if it is dry and 
hot in August, it does not head well 
in this locality. 

“Sudan grass is one of the greatest 
forage crops we have. It makes from 
four to five tons per acre, from two to 
three cuttings being made. Four 
pounds of seed are required if a drill 
is used, or if sown broadcast ten to 
fifteen pounds are needed. It should 
not be sown until the ground is warm. 
If hay is wanted, seed broadcast; if 
seed, drill. It should be cut for hay 
when in full bloom, or if wanted for 
seed can be allowed to stand until 
dead ripe, as it does not shatter badly. 
I eonsider it next to alfalfa for farm 
animals.” 


Pasturing Sudan Grass 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have five acres of Sudan grass 
which I have cut twice, and a third 
crop is now started, but will not 
amount to much before frost. I have 
some cattle with which I could pas- 
ture down a third crop, provided it is 
safe to use it. I have heard it said that 
Sudan grass is sometimes injurious to 
cattle.” 


Sorghum or cane, after a long spell 
of dry weather, sometimes contains 
prussic acid and poisons cattle. It has 
been suspected that Sudan grass, be- 
ing a relative of sorghum, might,cause 
the same trouble. However, they have 
been pasturing Sudan grass to a con- 
siderable extent in Kansas during the 
past two or three years, and so far as 
we know there have been no reports as 
yet of Sudan grass causing poisoning 
in eattle. We would be glad to hear 
from any of our readers who have had 
any experience with Sudan grass caus- 
ing poisoning in cattle. 








Pick Seed Corn Free Erom 
Fusarium 


Fusarium is becoming a serious dis- 
ease in corn, and it is especially 
threatening at the present time, be- 
cause it is caused by the same organ- 
ism that causes scab or blight in 
wheat. All of us know that the bulk 
of our wheat this year was affected 
with scab or blight; but we do not all 


know that at one of our experiment | 


stations they planted scabby wheat 
with their corn at the rate of five 
wheat kernels to each hill of corn, and 
that as a result of this planting the 
corn was so infected with fusarium 
that it was badly blown down and did 


| not yield at all well, altho corn in ad- 
which had no scabby | 


joining rows, 








wheat planted with it, was perfectly | 
| There will be two clear-cut effects, 


healthy. 


At seed corn picking time, it is espe- | 


cially important to think of fusarium, 
because of the fact that the disease 
is often carried over from one year to 


the next on the seed corn. One of the | 


common signs of disease is a broken 
stalk or broken shank. Fusarium at- 


tacks the pith bundles at the joints | 


and makes it especially susceptible to 
breakage. The ears on affected corn 
are generally nubbins, but occasion- 
ally are of good size and of perfectly 
healthy appearance. 

The practical method of guarding 
against fusarium in picking seed corn 
is to pickvonly ears from stalks which 
are standing perfectly upright. on 
which the shanks are unbroken. Later 
in the year, when making the ear ger- 
mination test, it is possible te weed 
out those ears which carry the infec- 
tion. At the Indiana station, they 





found that the seedlings from the in- 
fected ears in the germinator producei 
rotted shoots, and could readily be dis- 
tinguished from the perfectly healthy 
ears. 

Because of its relation to wheat 
scab, we regard fusarium in corn as 2 
dangerous disease, which we should 
combat in every way we know how. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of this 
disease is not very complete as yet, 
and before practical farmers can do 
much our experiment stations will have 
to unravel the complete history of the 
disease. 


Estimating the Yield of Corn 
Per Acre 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Our corn, which is checked 42 inch- 
es each way, has an average of twa 
good ears to the hill. How many bush- 
els per acre should such corn average? 
How many shocks of corn does it take 
to make an acre?” 

When the hills are 42 inches apart 
each way, it takes about 3,500 hills to 
the acre. Of course there are always 
some hills missing, but if our corre. 
spondent finds that as the average of 
100 representative hills, he has the 
equivalent of one and one-half pounds 
of dry shelled corn, he could figure 
that he has a yield of about ninety 
bushels per acre. The ordinary forty- 
bushel yield wilt average only about 
two-thirds of a pound of dry shelled 
corn per hill. 

The number of shocks per acre de 
pends altogether upon how large the 
shocks are made. If 100 hills are put 
to a shock, there will be thirty-five 
shocks to the acre. 








Shipping and the Price of Grain 


Two factors which have been mak- 
ing for lower grain prices in this coun- 
try are high ocean freight rates and 
the low rate of foreign exchange. We 
have pointed out in a number of other 
articles that when the British have to 
pay $1.15 in their money to buy a dol- 
lar’s worth of American grain, the 
price of American grain is likely to be 
depressed. In this article we wish to 
consider more particularly the depress- 
ing effect of the world shipping situa- 
tion. 

It now costs to ship a bushel of 
grain from New York to Liverpool 
just about ten times what it cost be- 
fore the war. There was some reduc- 
tion in freight rates soon after the 
armistice was signed, but during the 
past few months there has been very 
little change. The trouble is that 
there are not enough ships in the 
world. The ships in Great Britain now 
in service have ,about fifteen per cent 
less carrying capacity than the British 
ships of 1914. Most of the other na- 
tions of the world have also lost ship- 
ping during the war, the notable ex- 
ceptions being the United States and 
Japan. The ships of the United States 
now have nearly four times as much 
carrying capacity as they had in 1914. 
The United States now has one-fifth 
ef the shipping of the world. 

The total tons of shipping now in 
use in the world are practically the 
same as in 1914. To take care of the 
world’s business properly there should 
be fully fifteen per cent more ship 
ping than there now is. When this 
additional shipping is built and freight 
rates go down until they are only two 
or three times the pre-war figure, il- 
stead of ten times, there will be 2 
number of serious economic reactions. 


one the reduction of prices of all kinds 
in Europe, and the other the advance 
of prices of all kinds in such coun- 
tries as Australia and Argentina. Thé 
effect in the United States will be 
more mixed. On the one hand, there 
will be a tendency for our foods t@ 
advance in value, because the freight 
rates from the United States to Europe 
will be lower. On the other hand, 
there will be a tendency toward a drop 
on account of the competition from 
Argentina and Australia. The net re 
sult can not be predicted in advance 
Eventually, we expect that Americal 
shipping will be used very extensivelY 
in trading with Argentina, and that 
Argentine corn will be laid down 
large quantities in New York and New 
Orleans. As to how seriously this will 
affect the price of corn Delt land re 
mains to be seen. 
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Barn No. 429. Bank Barn. 
Strong — Roomy — Permanent. 
Perfect ventilation. Great loft 
capacity. An ideal barn for 
bank location. Price of ali ma- 
terials complete, $1679 up. 








Any Type of Barn—Ready-Framed! 


QU {can |have your new barn, hog house, granary or implement shed 
this season. And you and your own help can build it yourselves in 








Barn No. 427. All-pur- 
pose Barn $1315.00 up, 
A.H.Barber writes: “Just 
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a word to express my 
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entire satisfaction, 





Hog House No. 469, 
Iowa style, $367 up. 
W. E. Lawrence, Gran- 

Iowa, writes: 


“Ahead of any ho 
jouse I have ever seen, 


k=; SS — L- 
Barn No. 414. Round L- 


barn for silo in middle, 
$2576 up. “I am very 
much pleased with it.” 
Anton Busch, Kim- < 
brae, Minn. 











Hay Shed No. 485-- 
$403 up. “Cannot 
say enough about 
it.” W.R. Robinson, 
Stanton, Minn. 


Implement Shed No.473— 
$576 up, “‘All the neigh- 
bors have greatly praised it.’’ 
HaghJ. Foley, Charter Oak, Ia. 





case you can’t get skilled carpenter help. With a Gordon-Van Tine 
Ready-Framed Barn or Farm Building, practically all you need do is 
nail together. You build twice as fast and this time-saving lowers labor costs. 


We Frame, Fit and Cut at Factory 


Lumber reaches you bundled and marked, ready to nail up. You 
can only put it up one way —the right way. All figuring, measuring, 
calculating and marking done at the factory. All framing material cut 
and fitted on machines exact to 1/64 of an inch. 


Expertly Designed—Costs Less 


Modern barns can’t be built by guess 
work. Ventilation must be figured with 
mathematical exactness, considering 
heat produced by cattle in a certain 
number of hours. Power to withstand 
strain, convenience in use and scores of 
other problems are settled for you by 
our architectural experts. And because 
Gordon-Van Tine Barns are produced 
in big volume and built hundreds of 
times everywhere, you get tested, prac- 
tical buildings at iowest cost, 


No Waits for Deliveries 


Our stocks of lumber and all mate- 
rials needed are big and complete de- 
spite the general shortage from coast to 
coast. You won’t have to wait, won't have 


.to stop half way through your build- 


ing for lack of some material. We can 
make complete delivery immediately. 


We guarantee safe arrival anywhere 


in the United States. Shipments made 
from Davenport, Iowa, St. Louis, Mo., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and Chehalis, Wash., 
according to where our customers live. 


Save Money By Building NOW! 


Lumber mills are able to produce 
only 50% of normal output, while orders 
are booked for six months ahead. And 
everybody wants new buildings. Prices are 
advancing — and will go still higher — must go 
higher. We are still below the average, but 
we cannot continue at present levels much 
longer. Build NOW and you'll congratulate 
yourself on your foresight a year hence! 


Send for Book on Farm Buildings FREE! 


Pictures and describes 645 kinds and sizes of 
modern farm buildings—barns for dairying, mixed 
farming, cattle feeding, horse barns, bolted plank 
frame, barns with gable, gambrel, gothic roofs, 
head house and dairy annex, lean-to, round or 
barrel barns, modified timber frame barns, bank, 
basement and driveway barns, balloon or self- 
supporting roofs, trussed roofs. Also corn cribs, 
poultry houses, implement sheds, dairy houses, out- 
buildings, etc, Guaranteed prices on all. Writel 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


, Established Over Half a Century 


7001 Gordon Street 





Davenport, Iowa 


he 7003 Gordon-Van Tine Co., 


Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 


Please send me FREE books as checked. 
(2) Barn Book () Building Material Catalogue [1] Home Plan Book | 
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George Godfrey, successful live stock 
man of Kossuth county, Iowa, has been 
appointed to take charge of the work 
in animal husbandry in the two-year 
courses in agriculture at lowa State 
College. His appointment is unique, 
because only rarely do_ successful 
farmers give up farming that pays to 
join a college teaching staff. General- 
ly the change is in 
the other direction 
—it was in the 
ease of the man 
Mr. Godfrey suc- 
ceeds, Prof. Mark 
‘Thornburg, who is 
now running a big 
farm in Emmet 
county. 

But Mr. Godfrey 
believes that the 
work at Ames of- 
fers him a chance 
for larger service 
to the farm boys of 
Towa than was pos- 
sible in his work 
on his farm, and 
so this educational 
opportunity makes 
a strong appeal to 
him. Moreover, the 
college at Ames is 
his alma mater, 
and that had some- 
thing to do with 
his decision. 

Mr. Godfrey will 
bring to his new 
position a wealth 
of experience and 
training. He graduated from Ames 
with high honors in 1909, having made 
a special study of animal husbandry 
and agricultural chemistry. He was 
a member of the stock judging team 
that represented lowa at the Royal 
stock show at Kansas City and at the 
International at Chicago. It was this 
team that brought home the famous 
International trophy as the permanent 
property of Iowa. 

Immediately after graduation, Mr. 
Godfrey rented his father’s farm near 
Luverne. His first job was to tile it, 
surveying the ditches and laying all 
the tile himself. 

But the first crop of corn was soft 
and unfit for sale to the elevators. 
This forced him to purchase his first 
ear of stock, a splendid lot of heifers, 
at five dollars per ewt. This started 
him in the successful cattle feeding 
business, and he has not missed a year 
since 











George Godfrey. who leaves a successful 
farmto lead the two-year Animal Hus- 
bandry work at lowa State College. 





Mr. Godfrey plans to take his ad- 
vanced classes to the Omaha stock 
markets for a week and give these 
men rigid drill in picking out sheep, 
hogs and cattle that will feed profit- 
ably. Later, he hopes to have some 
animals fed at the college under the 
direct supervision of the class. 

His first-hand experience, coupled 
with three years’ 
teaching during the 
winter with the 
short-course trains, 
will make Mr. God- 
frey a valuable ad- 
dition to the teach- 
ing staff of the an- 
imal husbandry de- 
partment. He will 
have as associates 
Prof. M. D. Helser, 
of the regular col- 
lege staff, who will 
teach the classes 
in farm meats, 
and Prof. E. H. 
Rucker, also of the 
regular staff, who 
will teach the 
classes. in 
poultry. In addi- 
tion he will have 
two and probably 
three 
who will devote 
their entire time 
to the students in 
the two-year course 
in agriculture. The 
first of these will 
be a man who has 
had an extended experience in the 
breeding and showing of pure-bred live 
stock. Another strong man is Mr. R. S. 
Bottorf, who has had charge of the 
classes during the months following 
Mr. Thornburg’s resignation. He will 
remain in the department. 

The entire teaching staff will be 
taxed to the limit. The government 
has already assigne@® four hundred 
disabled soldiers and sailors, most of 
whom will take work under Professor 
Godfrey. 

This course has always been popu- 
lar with the farm boys of Iowa, and 
from all indications the record for 
attendance will be broken this year. 

It is fortunate for these young men, 
these soldiers and sailors, and for the 
state of Iowa, that Professor Godfrey 
has been induced to give up the im- 
mediate direction of his well-equipped 
farm and become a teacher at lowa 
State College. 





Setting the Separator to Thresh Clover 


Success in threshing or hulling clo- 
ver depends to a very great extent on 
its proper handling before it comes to 
the thresher. Only the second crop is 
usually well enough filled to be worth 
cutting as a seed crop. This should 
be cut when well ripened, usually 
about the time the ripest heads are 
about ready to shatter. It should be 
eut and bunched, either by a’ mower 
with a wind-rowing attachment, by a 
self-raking harvester, or by any way 
in which it can be cut and bunched so 
as not to be trampled. After cutting 
the clover should be left exposed to 
the sun and dew for several weeks, 
as this makes it easier to get the seeds 
out of their hulls. Great care should 
be taken that the clover is perfectly 
dry before trying to thresh it, and usu- 
ally no threshing should be attempted 
before ten or eleven o'clock. 

As it is very difficult to get the seed 
out of the head, the cylinder must be 
kept up to its ful! speed, and in diffi- 
ecult cases run a little faster. If the 
regular cylinder equipment is used, all 
the concaves must be used and set up 
as closely as possible. Most firms put 
out special concaves containing sev- 
eral rows of smaller corrugated teeth, 
which give more of a rubbing effect 
than the regular teeth and do better 
work. Care should be taken to use 
only enough of these special concaves 
to get the seed all out of the heads, 
as cutting up the straw finer than is 
mecessary will add unnecessarily to 
the work of cleaning the seed and will 
slow up the work that much. This will 
dépend entirely on the variety of clo- 
ver and how it has been cut av 1 weath- 





ered, and its dryness. The only way 
these conditions can be judged will be 
examining the heads occasionally to 
that all the seeds have been 
knocked out. 

Where it can be done conveniently, 
extra slats added to the straw rack 
will help to keep the rather finely 
chopped straw off the sieves, and thus 
add much to the effectiveness of their 
work. The proper adjustment of the 
sieves and shoe will vary with what- 
ever machine is in use, and whatever 
directions are given with the machine 
should be followed faithfully, at least 
until it has been shown clearly that 
other adjustments will give better re- 
sults. It is usually found about right 
to use under the main sieve a wire 
sieve twelve meshes to the inch, or a 
3-32-inch round hole one. The use of 
the extra sieve will enable more blast 
to be carried without blowing the seed 
over. Frequent inspection of the chaff 
should be made to see that none is 
being blown over. 

The ordinary separator should not 
be expected to do as good work as the 
hullers made especially for threshing 
and cleaning such seed; but if prop- 
erly equipped and adjusted, very satis- 
factory clover hulling may be done on 
them. In some cases, where the seed 
is very hard to get out, it may be nec- 
essary to run the material thru the 
second time. 

The same general directions should 
be followed for threshing alfalfa and 
sweet clover. In the latter, especially, 
the broken stalks tend to choke up 
the chaffing riddles badly, and special 
care should be taken to keep them 
clean, 
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your neighborhood. 


Remember, ‘‘you’ll always find a Savage where the 


service is the hardest.”’ 


SAVAGR ARMS CORPORATION 


j Ask your dealer to show you one, or write us for 
| 


Sharon, Pa. Philadelphie, Pa. Detroit,Mich. New York, N.Y. } 
















tA 

Savage, Boys! i 

ROWS are causing a lot of dam- 5 

ix age to crops throughout the Be 
iG United States, and are the greatest pests among birds. r 
} Take a Savage Junior Rifle and one or two of your y 
friends, or better still, organize a Boys’ Shooting Ciub N 

in your town, and help exterminate the Crows. Some 9 

counties are paying a bounty for them. ‘@ 

Be sure to get behind a straight-shooting .22 Savage \ 

Junior single-shot Rifle and you'll be the best shot in 1's 
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WHEN YOUR 


MAGNETO, 
GENERATOR 
or STARTER 


BALKS 


BRING OR SEND IT TO US | 


We will Repair and Return It Quickly 





Electric Starter *. Ignition Service Co. 
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Hogs in the United States, 
September Ist 


The government report as of Sep- 
tember Ist shows 4.6 per cent fewer 
stock hogs on farms this year than a 
year ago. The total this year is given 
as 62,070,000, as compared with 65,- 
066,000 a year ago. 


Local Packing 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am wondering why meat produc- 
ers can not exercise a greater control 
over their business and at the same 
time cheapen meat to the consumer. 
Take our own case, for example. Our 
nearest town has only one butcher, but 
he sells considerably more meat than 
was formerly sold in that town by 
several. He gets well fattened cattle 
for his trade, and the net price paid 
for them is as good in proportion as 
if we shipped them in car lots to the 
central markets. This butcher can 
not take all we feed, but the number 
he uses is quite an inducement for us 
to supply him. He can butcher our 





stuff cheaper than we can do it our- 
selves, and we save money by selling 
to him and buying back what meat we 
We pay wages to the butcher 


need. 








WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
FOX. BEAR,BEAVER. LYNX, 
WILDCAT, MUSKRAT 
MARTEN. MINK ES 








and assume the expense connected 
with the shop. The amount of meat 
each party buys during the month or 
year, compared with the total, enables 
us to distribute the expense propor: 
tionately. We have assigned a man to 
do the buying of the live stock. The 
butcher himself has no especia! inter- 
est in the price paid, except as a guide 
as to what he is to charge for the 
meat. 

Why would it not be practical for 
small cities and towns to adopt this 
plan? 

OLIVER NELSON 

South Dakota. 
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SELECTING SEED CORN 


While recent investigations have 
thrown some doubt on the possibility 
of marked improvement in corn thru 
selection of seed by corn show stan- 
dards, this practice still remains the 
best practical device for insuring a 
good chance of yield and quality of 
corn in the next season. To judge seed 


and the kernels seems to be a good 
deal like guessing the milk production 
of a cow from her general build. Nei- 
ther method is sufficient to insure 
the highest production, but both are a 
considerable aid in getting results 
above the average. 

The best test of the value of any 
farm practice, however, is the experi- 
ence of practical farmers who have 
tried out their theories in the rocky 
ground of every-day work. By this 
test, seed corn selection is shown as 
one of the most important jobs on the 
farm. Letters from subscribers from 
various parts of the corn belt justify 
this conclusion and present the ideas 
of experienced farmers as to the best 
methods of selection. 

Herluf Hansen, of Shelby county, 
says that he makes it a point to pick 
his seed corn during the last ten days 
of September. His method of field se- 
lection of corn is given in detail: 

“As I go thru the corn field, the first 
thing for which I look is a sturdy stalk. 
If a stalk is down, no matter how good 
the ear, I pass it by. Next I see to it 
that the ear is set at a convenient 





firmly implanted than her neighboring 
states. The Iowa subscribers preach 
confidently the familiar doctrine. For 
some reason, the correspondents from 
the other states are not quite as sure. 

John E. Newman, of Pike county, 
Illinois, reflects some modern tenden- 


. : | cies when he admits that he is not en- 
corn by the conformation of the ear 


tirely sure of the best method of selec- 
tion to follow. This doubt did not pre- 
vent him from following the best 
methods he knew of at the time. He 
writes: 

“My time for selection was about 
the time the corn was ready to put in 
the shock. I would take a sack and go 
thru the corn, selecting the ears from 
a good-sized, strong stalk, medium 
height, with the point of the ear turned 
down. For the shape of the ear, I 
tried to get a good-length ear, good 
size, deep kernels and slightly taper- 
ing. . . . It pays big to pick the 
seed corn out early in the fall.” 

From Nebraska comes this descrip- 
tion of another method of selection. 
John P. Thiessen, of Jefferson county, 
writes: 

“For the last fifteen or twenty years 
of farming, I have been very careful 
in selecting seed. I got the best re- 
sults from picking corn in husking 
time. I fixed a square box about one- 
half bushel in size to each wagon, and 
told the boys to put in these boxes the 
kind of ears I wanted. This kind had 
to come from good, thrifty stalks, and 
the ears themselves had to be of good 








height for picking. 


The third thing 
which I consider is the ear itself. It 
must be of average size and must con- 
form to the standard which I have in 


mind. I want just as large an ear and 
just as deep kernels as will mature in 
this locality. I do not expect an ear 
to be entirely dried out, but only ma- 
tured to such an extent that it will dry 
out without any material shrinkage. 
I select ears with straight rows, ears 
that have kernels of uniform size and 
shape from tip to butt, ears that are 
well filled at both ends, and ears that 
are completely covered with a moder- 
ate layer of husks. 

“It is not necessary that there be 
a very thick layer of husks, but I like 
to have the tip of the ear covered, for 
protection against birds and the ele- 
ments. I prefer to have the ear set on 
a shank long enough only to let the 
point of the ear turn down. I consider 
an ear more valuable if it grew in a 
field where there is a good stand than 
if it grew in a field in which the stand 
was poor. 

“I used to store my seed corn in the 
attic, but now I use an old two-room 
house. For a small amount of seed 
corn, I don’t think there is any better 
Place than the attic or the furnace 
room, because the air will be warm 
and dry when the weather is cold and 
wet. I hang most of my corn on sup- 
Ports which I have cut from corn crib 
Wire. The four-string method of using 
binder twine is also good. An ordinary 
fence post set on end and driven full 
of ten-penny finishing nails, porcupine 
fashion, makes a very good and in- 
expensive drying rack.” 

Judging from the various letters, 
Iowa has the seed corn doctrine more 








size, with straight rows, deep kernels 
and tapering slightly toward the tip. 
As a rule, in good corn, these boxes 
would be filled in half a day.” 

Chris L. Madsen, of Ida county, 
Iowa, would probably disagree with 
Mr. Thiessen as to the time of picking 
seed corn. He writes: 

‘“The method that I can recommend 
is to make your selection just as soon 
as the corn is out of the dough stage 
and good enough for feed. Take a 
team, and take out a load for feeding, 
so you will have a clear passage thru 
the best part of the field. Then take 
a sack over the shoulder and work on 
both sides of the passage, always 
working out. When you have all the 
ears you can carry, bring the corn back 
and throw in piles along the passage 
thru the field. Then take a wagon 
thru again and collect the corn, sort 
and hang up to dry. 

“The first thing in selecting seed 
corn is to decide on an ideal ear, and 
then study this ear until you know 
just what you want. The second point 
is to decide on the type of stalk and 
the distance of the ear from the 
ground; and the third point is to settle 
on the desired size. In my experience 
I have found that picking the ears on 
heavy-leaved stalks about eight and a 
half feet high, with the ears growing 
about three and a half feet above the 
ground, will give the best results. Pick 
an average-sized ear, about eight to 
nine inches long, with straight rows 
of grain from butt to tip, without too 
much taper at the tip or bulge at the 
butt. The kernels ought to be well 
dented and wide at the base, as there 
is where most of the fat is contained. 

“In curing early-gathered corn, it 
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The most celebrated of all the . 
Glover Goods. i 
OR sleepingwear satisfaction this year, [!}]|ii 
‘ outfit the family withthe famous Brighton- il 
- Carlsbad. Just where ordinary sleepingwear 
+ is skimped— at bust, hips and knees— 
Brighton-Carlsbad is extra full. There is 
a degree of comfort you’ll get in no 
other nightwear. Ask your dealer to } 
unpin the garment so that you may judge 
truly of its generous cut and style-smartness. \ 
There are 517 styles tochoose from. There 7 | )\\' 
are garments for babies, for youths and 
misses and for grown-ups. ‘You can get 
Brighton-Carlsbad in the especially popular 
Brighton Flannelette and all other fine ‘ 
nightwear fabrics. And whatever your 
choice of style and material, your ideas 
of sleepingwear quality are sure to be 
revised upwa Send for FREE 
Nightie Book. 
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Aecuratel scaled. Extra full 
eut. All tested materials. One 
and two piece styles for men and 
boys. 61 different st, 


Let the name “‘Glover’’ be your buying guide 
to quality garments. Our reputation for the best 
in such merchandise extends back 
over a period of 56 years, You are 
doubtless familiar with some Glover 

oods—Gloveralls, the good overalls, 
or instance—but keep in mind the fact 
that you can also get Glover work 
shirts, underwear, sweater coats. 
flannel shirts, hosiery, furnishing 
goods, sheeplined coats, negligee 
shirts, gloves and mittens, knit 
caps, All guaranteed to give satis- 


faction or your money back, yet 
costing no more than unnam 
goods. 
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and inferior 

— Send for Free Goodwear 

tons ed t % worn 

lay downor military. Garment Booklet | ’ 
Write for this booklet and be- 


come fully posted about the 

whole Glover garment story. 

Learn why how they are £ ‘ 
held to a standard which makes 

them quality leaders over any 

other garments you can get. Find 

out just what Glover makes that 

you need — and then ask your 

dealer. If he does not have some 

particular item in stock, he will | 
gladly get it for you. 


H. B. GLOVER CO. 
- Dept. 45 Dubuque, 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg and 
Dyersville, lowa; and La Porte, lad. 


Sanitas Underwear 
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Union and two-piece suits, 
266 styles, Fleeces, ribs, woolens, 
wel chitlece” Hichse nessees: 
¢ . 
derwear in America. vac 


Dealers: Write us for information about 
this most popular line of merchandise. 
































































Buying a 


its 


ligations. 


Paige Car is very much like 
buying a high grade, first mortgage 
bond. Both the principal and interest 
of the investment are protected by a 
rage = that has never failed to meet 


Each car that is produced by this factory 
must satisfy two groups of 
owners and ourselves. In 
service it must justify its reputation and 
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‘each day of 
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plate. 
Such, in brief, is a 


statement of the Paige policy. It is 
no means original or 3 
it affirms that all Paige cars are honest 
cars and we gladly share the responsi- 
bility of ownership. 





We Share the Responsibility 


the faith that has been placed in it. It 
must be worthy of every Paige tradition 
or it cannot bear the Paige name 


simple, aye 
But 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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MIXER ON YOUR FARM 


You can save many times the cost of 
a Sheldon Farm Concrete Mixer on @ 
few small jobs. What is more, you 
can do the work when you please, in 
otherwise idle time. It is made espe- 
clally for farm use, and will handle 
large jobs as well as small. With a 


SHELDON "fre’ CONCRETE MIXER 


you can, at lowest possible cost, build 
your own Concrete Feeding Floors, 
Foundations, Walks, Posts, Tanks or 
Silos. Sheldon Mixers mix 3 cubio 
feet at @ batch; have continuous 
chain drive, clutch pulley, easy tilt- 
ing discharge, handy dumping lever 
and sand-proof bearings. No other 
mixer excels its quality of work. No 
other mixer approaches its wonder- 
fully low price. 


bce ak Seg chere oes 
Greta are 
ELDON MFG. CO. 












Please mention thie paper when writing. 
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Be SURE of 


QUALITY 


in Hog House Windows 


Year-in and year-out satis- 
factory service—that’s what 
quality means in hog house 
windows. That's the service 
that progressive farmers 
everywhere are getting from 
O-K Sun-Lite Windows. By 
equipping your hog house with 
you can be sure of the 
same ££ service. 
They're built to out- 
*) last your building. 
Cannot break or 
rust. Wind or 
water cannot 
penetrate them. 
Convenient — 










screens easily removed. Most 
economical. 


Don't take chances in buy- 
ing hog house windows. 
Save yourself disappoint- 
ment, her and expense. 
You do that when you 
buy the reliable O-K Sun- 
Lite Windows. Sold by all 
good dealers, 


catalog 


Phillip Bernard Company, 
2804 Floyd Ave., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








should be hung up to dry in a well- 
ventilated place, where the ears will 
not be in the direct rays of the sun. 
As the season gets on, it will be nec. 
essary to watch against frosty nights 
spoiling the corn before the curing is 
completed.” 

L. E. Olsen, of Polk county, Minne. 
sota, reports that he has not had as 
much experience in handling seed corn 
as some of his brother farmers farther 
south. This is what he is going to do 
this year, however: 

“The best time to select seed corn 
in the northwest is around September 
10th to 20th. As this year has been 
an ideal corn year, I will select my 
seed corn about ten days earlier. Af- 
ter selection, in which maturity is the 
most important point, I tie four ears 
together and hang them over a wire 
strung in an open machine shed. There 
they stay until cold weather, when [ 
take the corn in and hang it in the up- 
stairs store room. I saved seed corn 
in 1918 that way, and every kernel 
grew this spring.” 

Arthur Nelson, of Montgomery coun- 
ty, Iowa, has a little different system 
from the other correspondents. Here 
is his method: 

“The date I select seed corn depends 
on the season and the state of matur- 
ity of the corn. I want to have the 
ear I select far enough along so that 
the type of ear and of kernel it will 
make are fully registered. The type of 
ear looked for is of medium size, 
length and circumference, with very 
little taper from butt to tip. The cob 
must be fairly small, and the kernels 
not very deep, about one-half inch, and 
fairly broad and full, and with deep, 
well-developed germs. These kernels 
must feel slightly flinty when made up 
in the ear. The color must be a dark 
gold in yellow corn. This type of ear 
feels solid and heavy, like a gold nug- 
get in the hand. 

“I start to gather about the last 
week in September, and am on the 
lookout for this type all thru the gen- 
eral corn husking. Of late years I 
have let the corn hang up in the upper 
story of the big crib until the heavy 
freezing of Deecmber. Then I shell 
the corn, bag it, and store in a dry 
room away from destructive pests, and 
where there is artificial heat.” 





Retailers’ Methods and Farmers’ 
Methods 


A Des Moines newspaper man was 
inquiring as to retail prices at Des 
Moines stores a few days ago, and dis- 
covered that there had been very little 
decline as yet. The grocers and the 
butchers explained that they must first 
sell out the goods laid in at higher 
prices before they could make any re- 
duction. Evidently the retailer never 
figures on taking a loss. 

The farmer who has fed $2 corn to 
his hogs this summer may well con- 
sider the retailer’s method. He has a 
right to demand that the hogs sold 
this fall shall sell on a basis propor- 
tionate to the value of the corn put 
into them. He has the same right as 
the retailer. All he laeks is the power 
to make his position effective. 





Clover Louse 


An Towa correspondent sends us 3 
clover leaf with a number of clover 
lice on the under side, and writes: 

“IT had a fine stand of clover when 
the grain was cut, but it seems to be 
dying It has imsects on the under 
side of the leaves, and I would like to 
know if they are causing the clover to 
die.” 

Clover lice are small insects, gener- 
ally green in color, and are found in 
large numbers on the under sides of 
the leaves. In. long-continued dry 
weather, they may kill the clover. A 
soaking rain, however, revives the clo 
ver and produces conditions favorable 
to the srpead of disease among the 
lice. Ordinarily, therefore, clover lice 
do not cause any very serious damage. 





A complete and up-to-date manual 
on grape growing has just been pub 
lished by the Macmillan Company. Di- 
rections are given for growing grapes 
both in the eastern United States and 
on the Pacific coast. The chapter de 
scribing different varieties of grapes 
is unusually good. Those of our read- 
ers who are especially interested in 
grapes will do well to buy this book. 
either thru us or from the Maciillan 
Company, for $2.10. 
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Let Rural Shoal Children Finish 


Their Education 


A blue and golden haze in the Au 
gust sunlight breathes a gentle warn- 
jing that autumn soon will hold sway 
over our little world. 

With the beginning of September, 
the uppermost thought in the minds* 
of all children of school age, and their 
parents, is “school.” With the parents 
jn general it is usually a question of 
school clothes and lunches. With the 
parents of older boys and girls, espe- 
cially in the country districts, the 
question too often takes the form of, 
“Shall they go to school at all any 
more?” Therein lies one of the great- 
est mistakes that modern parents can 
make. 

Too many parents, particularly in 
the rural districts, are prone to let the 
poy stay at home during the spring 
months, to help with plowing and 
planting and cultivating; and, in the 
fall, to assist with fall plowing and 
corn picking. With the need for edu- 
eated men and women growing each 
year, surely it is but simple patriotism 
not to deny your boy and girl the ad- 
vantages of a common school educa- 
tion. Let them finish their eighth- 
grade work and be the proud possess- 
ors of their diplomas, even if it is im- 
possible for them to go to school an- 
other day after that. 

It is true that in many homes there 





I know how my father was situated fif- 
teen years ago. But I went to high 
school. For some time I worked in 
a home for my board and room. Not 
being strong, I could not keep that up 
long, so father paid my board. How? 
Week by week he paid the amount— 
scraped up from somewhere, but al- 
ways honest dollars—and I went to 
high school And tuition was not paid 
by the school board then, either. 

I know a young German girl who 
lived for four years with a fine family, 
earning her board and room during 
that time. She took the normal course 
and was the best student-teacher in 
the entire normal training class. Her 
high school education cost her in ac- 
tual cash the price of her books, cloth- 
ing and accessories. This may solve 
the problem for those who live too far 
out to drive to school each day. If 
you do live near enough, and have a 
horse that can be driven or ridden, 
that may solve your problem. I know 
one family that drove nine miles dur- 
ing all kinds of weather. None of the 
children failed in their work, or in 
health. The oldest son served in 
France, being wounded in the Argonne 
forest. These are suggestions for 
those who think they can not give 
their children a high school education 
Some of those will catch at these 
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Scene on Campus of the Iowa Agricultural College, the Goal of the Educational 
Ambitions of Many a Farm Boy and Girl. 


is too much work to be done without 
the assistance of the “little brown 
hands,” and I am not one of those who 
would deprive the children of the priv- 
ilege of doing their chores each night 
and morning. Verily, I believe that 
more harm is wrought in this restless 
age among the children by too little 
work rather than by too much. Yet 
many school children are compelled to 
assume too many responsibilities, and 
are so weary with toil that they have 
little heart for school work. I have 
seen it in my own work. There is a 
happy medium that can keep the 
youngsters out of mischief before and 
after school, keep them interested in 
the farm, keep them healthy, and at 
the same time lift an appreciable load 
from the shoulders of busy parents. 
Every boy and girl should have certain 
duties—within the limit of their 
strength, remember—to be responsible 
for each day. These things develop 
asense of responsibility that they will 
gain in no other way. But plan to 
keep those seventh and eighth-grade 
Students in school at least until they 
have finished that part of the work. 
But we can take it for granted that 
the majority of eighth-graders will ac- 
tually finish this part of their educa- 
tion. Perhaps yours did last spring. 
What about the future? If there is a 
consolidated school in your community 
I shall not need to talk to you, very 
likely. Would there were many, many 
more of these! These schools belong 
peculiarly to the community, to the 
children, and the children attend them. 
But if there is not such a high school 
fa your midst, what then? Are you 
Planning on sending your children to 
the nearest accredited high school? 
It you are not, may I ask why? Surely 
itis not for lack of funds. Oh, I know 
OW some of you are situated, because 





suggestions as to a life-saving rope, 
and to you, if you have more compli- 
cated problems, the invitation is ex- 
tended to write me direct, and I will 
try to solve them for you. There are 
problems regarding hours of work, 
kind of work, clothes, and perhaps 
other things. Your county superintend- 
ent will be glad to help you if she can, 
but she might not be able to answer 
all your questions. I may not be, 
either, but I will make the attempt. 

But there is another class of farm 
folks who will read this letter, and who 
will perhaps be unresponsive. They 
are the indifferent ones, who do not 
consider an education important or in 
any sense worth while. What are you, 
readers of this class, going to do about 
it? I have known dozens of children 
who needed but the sanction and en 
couragement of their parents to make 
them zealous and eager students. They 
have latent talents waiting only the 
right words at the psychoolgical mo- 
ment to make of them more than mere 
machines to follow out the grayest 
humdrum existence, instead of the 
wideawake leaders they were perhaps 
meant to be. You who love your chil- 
dren so devotedly (to your own inter- 
ests), so unselfishly (for yourselves)— 
think Your children will never taunt 
you for having spent so much money 
on their education; but they may live 
to reproach you bitterly, that, in your 
blind and selfish affection, you have, 
in order to leave them more acres 
after your death, cheated them of life’s 
dearest rights and privileges. 

As I suggested above, there is an 
ever-increasing demand and crying 
need for trained young American men 
and women to do the work that they 
alone can do. Must these leaders all 
come from the cities and towns? May 
only a pitifully small percentage come 
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ou Don’t Keep Your Car in 
the Chicken Coop 


Hox nature is a peculiar thing. A man wouldn't think of keeping his 
car in a chicken coop— yet if the radiator leaks he is apt to borrow an 
idea from the barnyard and pour in meal or bran. Funny notion, isn’t it— 
clogging up the radiator in the hope of stopping a leak! 

Wise owners don’t do this. They know that any solid matter in the 
cooling system is harmfyl. They know that the only way to make a scien- 
tific repair is to use “X” LIQUID—a chemical process proved right by 


over 3,000,000 car owners. 


“X” isa pure LIQUID. It mixes with the water, circulates freely until 
it finds the leak, flows through and makes a lifetime repair that stands 2,000 


pounds pressure. 


“xX” will repair one leak or a thousand—whether the 


leaks are in the radiator, pump, water jacket, connections, etc. 
Keeping “X” in the water is assurance against future leaks. 


“X” Eliminates and Prevents Rust and Scale. 


All water cooling systems have 
from 8,000 to 32,000 square inches 
of cooling surface—every inch of 
which must be kept free from Rust 
and Scale,. Otherwise, the engine 
doesn’t get the cooling it should— 
and constantly overheats, 

The same “X” that repairs and 
prevents leaks—also loosens the 
rust and dissolves the scale now 


present. And so long as the “X” 
remains in the water no new rust 
or scale can form. The result is a 
cooler, better-working engine—plus 
a saving of oil and gaso/lene. 

The use of “X” means an actual, 
visible reduction in upkeep costs. 
It means a cooling system that is 
LEAKPROOF — RUSTPROOF — 
SCALEPROOF — and troubleproof. 


STANDARD SIZE, $1.50—will do a $25 repair job! 
FORD SIZE, 75c 


Get “X” Liquid from your dealer, 


He sells it. 


Write for proof of how one can of ‘‘X’’ Liquid did a $150 repair job. 


“X” LABORATORIES 25 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 




















It’s a tough job and you hate it — 
wrestling with the stove, juggling the 
pipe, dirtying up your Seon—-eet 
when it’s all done the sure prospect 
of stuffy rooms, chilly corners and 
the daily drudgery of cleaning up the 
litter of fuel and ashes. Don’t doit 
again —end the annoyance once for 
all by installing a 


Grog 


Pipeless Furnace 


This real furnace heats all rooms of 
an ordinary house to a healthful tem- 
perature from one register. No matter 
when your house was built it can be 
installed easily, for you don’t have 
to cut your floors and walls to pieces 
for warm air pipes. 

Abundant free air spaces inside 
triple insulated, inner jacket and be- 
tween this and outer B sesso let the 
warm air go up freely and cold air come 


down freely. There’s nofuel waste. 
constant circulation of air prevents stuffinese 
and helps keep the whole 


w family healthy. 


The Gilt Edge will do all any other pipeless 
furnace will do—and more. Write for the 
descriptive booklet that telle you why. 


R. J. Schwab & Sons Co. 
293 Clinton St. _ Milwaukee, Wis, 











Blackleg Vaccine 


25 Million Successful Vaccinations. 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 








oe 


PREVENT BLACKLEG 


by using 


(Blacklegoids) 


The reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


ACCURATE. EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. 


(Germ-Free Blackleg Vaccine) 


A natural aggressin. 


Write for free booklet describing 
blackleg and its prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Six Years Ago 
The Avery Co.started using 


High Tension 


M 


Today 
K-W is standard equipment on 
all models, because of their 
proven Reliability and Efficiency 


To Get Greater Crops — 


WNERS of Avery andother K-W equipped 

tractors plow at less cost because of the 
efficiency and reliability of K-W Magnetos. 
The thing you should look for in a tractor is 
abundant power, economically generated and applied. 
Fuel properly earbureted to gas plus a hot, intense 
spark means power when efficiently delivered 
through a well-constructed tractor. 
The K-W Magneto gives a spark so hot, that instant 
and complete combustion and full power is assured 
from every drop of fuel, regardless of how poor the 
grade. This added power makes deep plowimg m 


GNETOS 





Plow Early — and Deep | 


hard ground easy, and because leaner mixtures can 
he fired without loss of power, greater acreage is 
plowed at less fuel cost. 


Nine years of service on tractors has proven K-W 
Reliability in every weather and working condition. 


You buy e tractor to get greater ‘crops at lower cost. _ In 
choosing your tractor make sure its magneto bears the K-W 
trade mark. Write for list of K-W equipped tractors and 
illustrated booklet — “Plow This Additional Acreage With- 
out Fuel Cost.” 








“see” AUTO-MOTIVE SERVICE, Inc. “23 


Service 


Station 16th and Locust St., 


DES MOINES, IOWA Station 

















e Sunshine INTE 

| \\ $$$ To Your 

\\ HOG Profits 
ae 





AFPORD to lose ONE PIG, 
now while prices are way 
‘THEM ALL--give them @ 
to live--t bea 


op, ve 
i sad to grow into 
you. 


NS MEDICATE 


| 
| 


SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, SALYPETER FOR THE KID 
AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS YEARS 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


REMEDY COMPANY Chatiar 


















FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
\S running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
ie? today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO... 55 Elm Street, Quincy, ll 














" DUCOMMON’S VICTORY PLANT SPUR Fistula“ 











° oy stronger, ee as greatly increases 
yield. Far less bulky and more concentrated than Approx: cases 
r wi NT E R Ww H EAT ordinary fertilizers Pries $2.00 an acre. Try some on py year wits 
Turkey Red variety, ylelded 35 bu. per acre this | that wheat field this fall. Full imformatton free 
year. no sca For price or sample aiires | DUCOMMON BHOS., Lawrence, Kas. | ff Fleming’s Fistoform 
«©. A. LARSON, - Dayton, Lewa. Bpcupestensnaccessary: caer : a Nttie 
< . every . Price $2.602 
FIR LUMBER, -onady wg Ay 4 pat TI Send for free capy 
University No 287 Winter Reed Wheat for Sale Sead your bill for our money saving prices : ASINNGS VESRPCCHET VETERRARY ADVISER 
; : LANSDOWN, Rex 908.N. Everett, Wash. Sd cattle. "1bT pamens 6 Dantoations Weis 








Write for sample and price. 
AYE BROS., Bex 2, 





Blair, Nebr. | Please mention this paper when writing. < Fleming Bros., Chemists Tiree, chieses. mt. 








from happy, healthy farm life? Coun 
try people are as keen and sane think. 
ers as are to be found anywhere. Why 
should not their thinking be turned 
and trained in the right direction? 
Why should not our great leaders come 
—as they did fifty years ago—from 
the farms? The leaders of tomorrow 
will not be, as a rule, self-educated 
There will be too much competition. 
A far greater percentage of the young 
folks attend college now than formerly, 
and these are to be tomorrow’s lead- 
ers. Your son or daughter might be- 
come a leader without special train- 
ing, but don’t bank too much upon 
that. It is an uncertain risk. You 
farm folks can make it possible for the 
farming communities to give to the 
world their rightful share of trained 
leaders. [It is your privilege. It is 
your patriotic duty. Send the boy 
and girl to high school this fall! 

And now the last word to those of 
you whose children have finished the 
elementary and high school courses. 
What are your eighteen and twenty- 
year-old young people planning to do 
with their strong young lives, their 
rosy-hued future? I hope they are 
planning to place their talents at the 
service of their own community if it 
needs them. But are they quite ready 
for that? How about college for them 
this fall—the State University or the 
Agricultural College, or your own de- 
nominational college, whatever that 
may be? It is in these schools that 
men and women are trained to be com- 
munity and social leaders. The most 
progressive and wideawake colleges 
are now establishing a chair of social 
and rural leadership, with able pro- 
fessors with a vision of service, who 
are a mighty inspiration to the stu- 
dents under their supervision. Many 
a bashful youth and maiden have hes- 
itatingly gone to college to come back 
to the farm self-reliant, vital, thinking 
men and women, ready to give their 
best to the neighborhood from which 
they came. 

Don’t be afraid they will leave you. 
If you have made them happy and con- 
tented, the chances are that they will 
come back. And if perchance one of 
the boys wants to be a preacher or 2 
doctor, it will not hurt your reputation 
to have one in the family, and if he 
was “cut out” for one of these, what 
sort of a farmer would he make any- 
way? Besides all this, he would sim- 
ply be one of those leaders that we 
have been speaking of, who came from 
the farm, and it will be to your honor. 
If he is a born farmer, college fraterni- 
ties will not make a lawyer of him 

Sixty years ago, two families came 
into our community. A son and daugh- 
ter of each married a daughter and 
son of the other family some thirty- 
five years ago. Both of these families 
reared several children. These chil- 
dren, grown, are our friends. The 
boys and girls went to college, and 
married college students. The par- 
ents moved to town, and the children 
settled om the farms they left. There 
is developing a2 community of college 
men and women, leaders, thinkers, who 
are rearing families for the next gen- 
eration. Is this an exception to the 
rule? I fear it is, and this should not 
be. The hope of our rural life is our 
farm vonth who go to college and come 
back again, to serve you, and the 
world, during their generation. Send 
them to high school; send them to 
college also, and then help them to 
come back to the farm, and then will 
your children, in years to come, rise 
up and call you blessed. 

MRS. INEZ DAVIS BOYD. 

Hardin County, Iowa. 





Color of Cross-Bred Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What is the color of the offspring 


| produced by crossing Chester Whites 


| 


and Duroc Jerseys? We are having a 
argument here, some people claiming 


| that the offspring will all be white. 





while others claim that the offspring 
will be just as likely to be red 43 
white.” 

The offspring of a cross of pure-bred 
Chester Whites on either Durocs °F 
Poland Chinas will generally be white 
in color. As a general propositios. 
white seems to be the dominant color 
in hogs, like black among cattle. Of 
course, white hogs which are the Te 
suk of a cross of pure-bred Chesters 
and Durocs, will, in the next genera 
tion, show both red and white. In thé 
first generation of the cross, they wil! 
generally be pure white. 
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The Largest Farmers’ Picnic In 
the United States 


By HOWARD J. WOOD 


Dairying and other live stock activ- 
ities played a very big part in the 
eighth annual Marinette County (Wis- 
consin) New Settlers’ Picnic, which 
took place on the shores of Green Bay 
just at the outskirts of the city of 
Marinette. The picnic was notable in 
that it attracted an attendance of 
fifty thousand people, and now ranks 
second only to the Wisconsin State 
Fair as the largest farmers’ event in 
Wisconsin. Incidentally, it now is 
the largest farmers’ picnic in America. 

This year there were more and bet- 


ter agricultural educational features 
than-ever before. Probably the most 
striking of these agricultural features 
was a model Marinette county farm. 
It was, so far as the committee could 
learn, the first time a model farm ex- 
hibit had ever been put on in Wis- 
consin. The idea of a model farm is 
to have crops green two or three inch- 
es above the ground at the time the 
farm is on exhibit. The little model 
was supposed to represent a tract of 
120 acres. It was complete with mini- 
ature buildings, fences, live stock, etc., 
and was laid out in various crops, wood 
lot, ete., as recommended by authori- 
ties on upper Wisconsin farming. 
This model farm plan was shown at 
the last International Live Stock 
Show, and created a great deal of in- 
terest. It was carried out at the Mari- 
nette county picnic by the same par- 
ties who arranged it at the Interna- 
tional show. These people are Pro- 
fessor W. F. Handschin, assistant di- 
rector of agricultural extension work 
at the University of Illinois, and J. B. 
Andrews, in charge of cost accounting 
at the college of agriculture of the 
University of Illinois. Professor W. E. 
Morton, of the Marinette County Agri- 
cultural School, provided the rotation 
plan, ete., set forth in the model farm. 
The most important dairy activity 
was the sale of one hundred head of 
g00d grade heifers and cows to new 
settlers on a codperative credit basis. 
The settlers are given three years in 
Which to pay for this stock. The plan 
Was a continuation of the cow credit 
work, which has been in successful 
operation in Marinette county for the 
past five years. The credit associa- 
tion, before the picnic, furnished four 
carloads of cattle, brought them in and 
sold them at auction to new settlers 
during the picnic. The one hundred 
head of stock were disposed of in four 
and one-half hours of auctioneering 
ume They brought an average of 
$142 per head. This was about $15 
Per head less than the price at which 
Stock of this grade is selling at pri- 
vate sale. The association felt satis- 
fied, however, in the fact that it had 
been instrumental in adding about one 
hundred head of very good dairy cattle 
to Marinette county’s cow population. 
Incidentally, the cattle sale was the 
largest ever held in upper Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin’s better bull campaign 
was also represented by a splendid ex- 
hibit. in charge of Professor W. E. 
Morton, of the Marinette County Agri- 
cultural School. 
A further dairy feature was a Mari- 
hette county competitive cheese ex- 


hibit. Prizes for three places were of- 
fered by a local «reamery company. 





The prizes were awarded to the Miles 
Cheese Factory, Miles, Wis.; R. G. 
Tuma, Beaver, Wis., and H. J. Kufchel, 
Pound, Wis. 


A sentimental feature of the picnic 4 


was the ceremony in which C. P. Nor- 
gord, Wisconsin commissioner of agri- 
culture, pinned badges of honor on the 
founders of the Marinette County New 
Settlers’ Picnic. This ceremony took 
place on the main speakers’ platform, 
the last day of the picnic. The ribbon 
badges pinned on the original seven- 
teen founders by Mr. Norgord read as 
follows: “One of the original seven- 
teen founders of the Marinette County 
New Settlers’ Picnic, 1911-1919.” 

The first person on whom Mr. Nor- 
gord pinned a ribbon badge was Sam- 
uel McKee, who was the first speaker 
at the first settlers’ picnic in the year 
of 1911. Mr. McKee years ago was a 
farmers’ institute worker in southern 
Michigan. He has for the past ten 
years been a successful new settler in 
Marinette county. After the bestowal 
of the badge to Mr. McKee, he made 
a brief address, which was one of the 
most stirring of the entire picnic. He 
said that when he came to upper Wis- 
consin from the old settled districts 
of Michigan, he was more or less of 
an unbeliever, but after being here 
ten years, his faith in the great gen- 
eral and dairy farming future in upper 
Wisconsin, had grown in about the 
same proportion as the growth of the 
New Settlers’ Picnic, which in eight 
years had grown from an attendance 
of seventeen people to fifty thousand. 
He prophesied for upper Wisconsin 
tremendous development during the 
next ten years, and pointed to the in- 
creased stimulus to agricultural devel- 
opment thru the state department of 
agriculture, Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture. 

Speakers at the picnic included Pro- 
fessor D. H. Otis, former assistant 
dean of the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, and now doing special agricul- 
tural work for the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association; C. P. Norgord, Wisconsin 
commissioner of agriculture; Profes- 
sor J. G. Milward, associate professor 
of horticulture of the college of agri- 
culture and Wisconsin potato expert; 
D. Q. Grabill, special dairy worker and 
speaker; Professor W. F. Handschin, 
assistant director of agricultural ex- 
tension work of the University of Ili- 
nois, and Professor Frank Kleinheinz, 
sheep expert at the college of agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin. 

The splendid coéperation of some of 
the railroads in connection with upper 
Wisconsin devlopment was shown dur- 
ing the trouble arising from the shop- 
men’s strike. One of the carloads of 
dairy cattle sold at the auction was 
brought from Marshfield to Marinette 
on a fast passenger train, which never 
before had known the presence of a 
freight car. This was done so that 
the cattle might arrive in time for the 
auction sale despite the freight situa- 
tion. Every railroad operating in the 
middle-west was represented by one 
or more of its immigration or other 
high officials. W. E. Fisher, of the 
Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, who is widely known in spe- 
cial work with boys’ and girls’ calf 
clubs in Wisconsin, was present at 
the picnic and took an active part in 
dairying and live stock propaganda. 
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Fairbanks-Morse quality is built into 
every part of this 40-light ““F’’ plant— 
mounted complete on one base. 
ment board is conveniently placed over 
dynamo power is our famous ‘‘Z”’ throt- 
tling governor engine. 


to run a washing machine, churn, cream 
separator. 


The entire construction is extremely 
simple—workmanship and materials the 
best possible. A touch ofa button starts the 
plant—simply touch another button to 
stop it. 
you all about the “F’’ plant and will show 
you what it will do for you. 


Instru- 


Can also be used 


Your nearby dealer will tell you we 














MANUFACTURERS 







(Complete F.O.B. 
indianapolis) 


\ Adistinctive de- 

sign in larger 
“F” plants is 
offered as below; 
































65 Lights 
100 Lights 
200 Lights 
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\Fairbanks Morse & G! 
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ELECTRI 


The illustration 
shows how 
the warm air 
travels 
to every room in 
the house 
by nature’s own 
method — 
using the law 
of gravity 


‘The Colton 


Pipeless Furnace 


This furnace is the pioneer of pipeless heating 
in this territory. It has made good in thousands 
of lowa homes. We _— to refer you to any 
Colton Furnace owner. ur users will tell you 
that they save at least one-third on their fuel bill 
over stoves or pipe furnaces. 


Order Yours Now 


See the Colton dealer in your neighborhood immediately 
or write us for his name, together with circulars and com- 
plete information. There is a Colton agency in almost 
every lowa community. We are in position to give you 
quick local service if you place your order at once. Fhe 
demand is tremendous, and under present labor conditions 
it may be difficult to serve you promptly if you delay. 




















Protect the health of your family by writing us now. You 
can enjoy southern comfort in every room this winter with 
the Colton Pipeless Furnace. Itis easily installed in one day 
without inconvenience to the family. A small cellar is suffi- 
cient. The Colton is lowest in first cost and lowest in up-keep. 


C SHOP-RETAIL & WHOLESALE 


N:COMPAT 



















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hog Receipts and Pric 

The packers have all the advantage 
of the strategic situation, and are 
using this advantage to the full. Farm- 
esr know that prices are due for the 
normal seasonal break in October, and 
therefore they do not dare to hold 
down receipts in September, in an ef- 
fort to combat the price drive. The 
packers can do almost anything they 
want to during the next three months. 
After the first of the year, however, 
the farmers will be able to play the 
game on more nearly even terms. They 
can, in the late winter and early spring, 
hold down receipts with some hopes 
of counteracting the more vicious of 
the price drives. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 


vailed week by week from Séptember | 


6, 1918, to date: 
(Figures show per cent of average.) 

















oO | 
~ wn } 
dizi, 
giz | s 
2 |s5| 3 
2 |S] 2g 
6 lm*| 6 
Sept. 6 tois......| 86 103 Siz 
et: 13° OD... | 107 | 112 | 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 ...... | 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4...} 119 | 113 | 209 
Oct. 4 to 11 ....... 122 | 127 | 203 
eee: At 26-2. 113 | 110 | 198 
Get. 18 te BD ..ccree) 2B i 223 194 
oe: 36 te DP... cons | 119 | 112 | 208 
ee Oe Bere 1342 | 125] 212 
Nov. 8 to 15 ...... | 111 | 120 | 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 ...... | 140 | 136 | 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 ...... | 701113] 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..| 157 | 144 | 211 
Dec. 6 to 13 ....... 98 | 142 | 210 
Shee. 13 te 3D ....... | 163 | 173 | 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 ....... | 76 | 128 | 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.....| 117 | 120 209 
a Fa eee | 226 | 148 | 207 
ed 161 | 148 | 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 ....... | 130 | 140 | 202 
Jan. 23 to 30....... } 131 | 135 | 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 84/106 {| 197 
a = ee | 117 | 123 | 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 ...... | 146 | 146 | 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 ...... | 163 | 165 | 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.' 85; 102 |} 188 
March 6 to 13..... | 208 | 122 | 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 | 120 | 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 | 139 | 198 
March 27 to April 4.) 111 | 123 199 
April 4 to ll ...... 123 | 121 | 203 
April 11 to 18 ...... | 118 | 124 | 207 
April. 18 to.26 ...... | 111 | 118 | 20 
April 25 to May 2...| 119 | 126 | 210 
ar 2 te @...000 | 129 | 139 | 212 
May 9to16...... | 134 | 130 | 209 
May 16 to 23 ....... | 127 | 119 212 
May 23 to 30....... 1137} 134} 211 
May 30 to June 6 .../ 154 | 127} 210 
June 6 to 13...... | 125 | 131 | 208 
mee 12 te 39 wn .ccs 165 | 131 212 
June 19 to 26 ...... | 117 | 114} 213 
June 26 to July 3 ..! 147 | 146 218 
| St eee | 120} 116 | 224 
July 10 to 17....... | 149 139 | 222 
July 17 to 24 ....... | 924105] 218 
July 24 to $31 ....... | 104 | 108 | 222 
meee 2 te F..0.. | 7) 97 206 
August 7 to 14..... | 751 85 210 
August 14 to 21..... | 923 | 102 185 
August 21 to 28..... 1215 | 212] 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4 127 | 158 72 
eee. 6 O0.E8 accccs | 130 | 116 170 





For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 96,659 hogs at 
eago, 351,300 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $10.49. If we figure 
en the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 











Chi- | 


115,991 at Chicago and 421,560 at the | 


eleven markets. If the price is 175 per 
eent of the average, we get $18.35 as 
the answer. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
[sample of chicory and writes: 

“Is this plant a noxious weed?” 

Chicory has a rather pretty biue 
flower of aster-like appearance. The 
tap root which is somewhat fleshy is 
dried in Europe and used as a substi- 
tute for coffee. It is a perennial which 
spreads by seed. Along roadsides and 
in meadows and pastures it sometimes 
becomes a rather bad weed. It is quite 
easily controlled by thoro cultivation. 
To get the best of it in permanent 
Lo tures, we suggest hand pulling 

hen the ground is moist after a heavy 
rain. 


’ 
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Farm Engineering | 


By I. W. DICKERSON 








Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. 
Dickerson's expert knowledge. He will gladly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
3-cent stamp should accompany each inquiry. 


Trouble With Oscillating 
Magneto 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a 4 horse power kerosene 
engine with oscillating magneto, that 
I am using to run a 32-volt farm light- 
ing plant and also to operate a washer 
and pump. Have used it about one 
year, and in that time have replaced 
the magneto three times. Can you 
tell me what causes the magneto to 
give out so quickly? Would an oscil- 
lating magneto of another make work 
better and last longer? Would a dry- 
cell battery be all right to run it, and 
how could I attach it to the engine?” 

The magneto giving out may be due 
to the magnets losing their magnetic 
strength, to the insulation of the coils 
giving way, or to the breaker mechan- 
ism getting out of adjustment. The 
first is not likely to happen. The sec- 
ond is not common under ordinary 
conditions; but during the war some 
manufacturers of low-tension magnetos 
had much trouble in getting the prop- 
er insulating material for their coils, 
and a good many of their magnetos 
went bad because the insulation broke 
down. This is very likely the trouble 
in this case, and the next one will 
probably be all right, as this trouble is 
largely past. 

Some of the earlier models of oscil- 
lating magnetos had a set-screw ad- 
justment which regulated the imstant 
at which the points opened. This ad- 
justment was not sufficiently locked, 
and frequently got wrong, so that the 
magneto failed to operate properly. 
This has been largely overcome, how- 
ever, and it is not likely that it is the 
cause in this case. Some of the firms 
have done away with the adjustment 
entirely and the others have locked it 
pretty securely. 








| 
We would advise our correspondent, | 


if the next magneto does not give sat- 
isfaction, to try a different make. If 


our correspondent has such an adjust- | 


ment, it would be well to learn the 
exact adjustment, so that it ean be re- 
set in case of trouble. The adjustment 
is quite difficult, however, unless one 
knows exactly how to do it. 

A dry-cell battery can not be at- 
tached directly to electrodes because 
the points stay together at all times 
except just for a small part of a second 
as the magneto snaps back, and this 
would quickly run the cells down. 
However, it can be done by disconnect- 
ing the magneto wire from the insu- 
lated electrode, connecting a wire from 
this to an insulated brass strip on the 
engine, which is so arranged that it 
makes contact just before the magneto 
is tripped, with an insulated strip on 
the trip or side rod. Connect one wire 
of battery to spring on rod and ground 
the other to the engine. The engine 
people ean supply an oscillating mag- 
neto which will not give as much trou- 
ble as our correspondent is having. 





Some Tracter Questions 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“LT am thinking of buying a tractor, 








as my 7 horse power gas engine is too | 


small to operate properly my Itinch | , . : 
made otherwise and supplied with the 


silo filler with blower, and would like 
your advice on some points. 


(1) Isa, 


tractor a paying investment on an 80- | 


farm? (2) What power would 
you recommend for my purpose, my 
soil working rather heavy? (3) What 
is the most satisfactory~ type as re- 
gards fuel, gasoline or kerosene? (4) 
Which is the best type as regards the 
arrangement of the motor, crosswise 
or lengthwise of frame? (5) Which is 
the best arrangement of cylinders, op- 
posed, side by side, or vertical cylin- 
ders, like an automobile engine?” 

So far as field work is concerned, 
we do not believe that a tractor will 
pay on an 80-acre farm. There must be 
two or three horses to do the general 
cultivating and choring work, and 
three horses ought to be enough to 
take care of all the work on such a 
farm, if it is diversified in the way it 
should be. Silo filling will be good 
work for the tractor, but this could 
mot be operated without help from the 


acre 
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In Washington 


In Kansas 





ATRIOT 


Farm Motor Trucks 


at the Walla Walla Farm Power 
Show, Patriot Trucks were the only 
rear-driven trucks that went over the hills in the plowed ground under 


three Patriot Trucks made a demonstration § 
run under load for 350 miles over the mud- J 
diest roads of the season, in two days, without a truck having to be puiled 


rn 
x 


* 
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out a single time, and over 200 miles of the trip was made in a steady 


downpour, the truck sinking hub deep in many of the roads. 


the first load of wheat hauled to 
' market this year was hauled on 
a 2'4-ton Patriot Truck, hauling eight loads a day four miles 
and carrying 444 tons of wheat each trip. 


In California 





In Texas 


a4 ME 


Patriot Trucksaremakinga wonderful 
+ reputation for all-purpose hauling un- 
der all conditions—in the oil fields of North 
of Eastern Texas, and the live stock and farm sections of West Texas. 
AH Over America, Patriot Trucks are showing the same unusual 
service. No matter where you live, we can make it worth your while 
to write us about what a Patriot can do for you. 


Hebb Motors Co., Manufacturers, 1394P Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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exas, the lumber districts 


One of several styles of 
farm bodies we manufacture 
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neighbors, and it would seem better 
to make such arrangements with some 
of them with a tractor to pull the cut- 
ter. It is a very doubtful proposition. 

If our correspondent has any trac- 
tor at all, it should be one large enough 
to handle the silo filler satisfactorily, 
which would call for from 15 to 20 
horse power on the belt. It would be 
cheaper to hire it done, however. 

By all means the tractor should burn 
kerosene, as it is of practically no 
more trouble than gasoline, and con- 
siderably cheaper. In a recent com- 
petitive test, the best gasoline tractor 
record was 47.3 cents per acre for fuel, 
while the best kerosene test was 27.6 
cents per acre. There is nothing to 
the very general impression that kero- 
sene produces more carbon, is harder 
on the eylinders and bearings than 
gasoline, provided the lubrication is 
looked after properly. Kerosene does 
require a slightly heavier oil and a 
little more of it, and there is some 
danger of it working past the pistons 
in a vertical motor. 

It is not very important which way 
the motor is set, if the tractor is well 


proper roller and ball bearings. This 
used to be considered an important 





point and many arguments were ad- | 


vaneed on both sides, but now we 


would pay no attention to it. 

Very tractors are made 
of both types. 
er by the reputation of the firms for 
putting out good tractors and of taking 
care of their trouble and repair work 
promptly than by the number or ar- 
rangement of the cylinders. The side- 
by-side type is most accessible, and 


successful 


We should select rath- | 


seems to handle kerosene with a little | 


while 
little 


less trouble from lubrication; 
the four-cylinder vertical is a 
more compact and convenient, and 
gives a more even flow of power. We 
consider the type of moter of minor 
importance, and the choice should be 
rather on the freedom of the tractor 


from trouble, and the ability to stand | 


up and do the work over as many 
years as possible. 


service uniform for 
the regular men 
who make every 
day ceunt. 











at % the Price 
Guaranteed for 4000 Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 

Strong Double Tread Tires are recon- 


structed by our skilled mechanics, made of 
doub! amount of fabric than any ordi- 
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very tire. Bree from pu: 














2 
mi BH outs. Our customers receive from 4, to 
a i = 10,C00 miles of service. Reliner Free. 
Bes i Order today at these low prices: 
* Price Price 
= Sz Ske Tires Tubes Size s Tubes 
Peat ay SOx3......85.50 $1.60 $éx4....... % a 
Sey 30x36... 6.50 1.75 Saudis... 10.00 3.0 
PR TE 3ixss.. 675 1.85 S5xd36... 11.00 3.16 
ir} 6 32%S%s... 7.09 2.00 36x454... 11.5) 3.8 
37 = 3ix4..... 8.00 2.25 35x5...... 25 3.8 
SPR) | S2xd...... 8.25 2.40 x5... 127% 3.8 
AB Sax6... 8.50 250 | | S7a5.... 12.7% «3.5 
J 
ras Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered. 
y balance C.O.D. Tires shipped subje-* ‘2 


{'S4ale 


your examination. State whether SS 
Cl, plain or non-skid is desired. Ali same 
price. By sending full amount of order 
youcan save § per cent—our special cast 
with-erder discount. 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3018 Michigan Ave, Dept.32 Chicago, IM. 
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Rabbits 


Wire wrappers afford young fruit 
trees the best protection against rab- 
bits, according to F. S. Merrill, assist- 
ant professor of horticulture in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
use of poison baits and preventive 
washes, as well as such time-honored 
methods as shooting and trapping, also 


are effective. 

Rabbits are a serious pest in or- 
chards, and in many localities are so 
numerous as to cause considerable in- 
jury, especially to young trees. One 
orchardist in the northeastern part of 
the state lost nearly forty acres of 
young trees last winter from the work 
of rabbits. 

The best wrappers are made from 
galvanized wire. The initial cost of 
wire wrappers is heavy, but since they 
are permanent, they are the cheapest 
protection in the long run. Either win- 
dow screen or quarter-inch mesh 
screen may be used. Both are satis- 
factory, but the window screen serves 
to reduce the injury of borers as well 
as rabbits. 

In making the wire wrappers, 18 to 
20-inch wire should be used, depend- 
ing upon the height of the first limbs 
on the trees. It should be cut into 12- 
inch lengths, and fastened with wires 
or hooks. The lower edge should be 
buried a few inches in the ground. This 
will keep off mice. 

Poison baits have been successfully 
used in the northwest, but their use is 
risky, since the baits may be consumed 
by stock. Preventive washes should be 
adhesive, repellent and non-injurious. 
Carbolie acid, lime-sulphur and a mix- 
ture of soft soap, carbolic acid and sal 
soda, are all good washes. 





American Horses and Cows for Europe 


By J. J. NEWLIN. 


A shipment of grade Belgian mares 
arrived from Ohio to Antwerp during 
July. There was to start with 149 
head, including one gelding, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Valere Delbeke, who 
was interested in the shipment, there 
was loss in numbers and in money on 
the shipment. They were not shipped 
by the government, but by private 
companies. 

The conditions on the ship were not 
good, and the horses stood in over- 
heated, over-crowded, poorly-ventilat- 
ed quarters, and eighteen of the num- 
ber died in the passage. As to the 
exact price that was paid for these 
mares, only the American markets are 
available, but since they were de- 
scribed as a very select lot, it is safe 
to assume that they were bought to- 
ward the top of the market. The loss 
per head, not to count the loss in 
numbers, figures greater because of 
the unfavorable rate of exchange. The 
fact is, the loss on the whole lot, con- 
sidering the loss by death, amounts to 
almost exactly the same as the differ- 
ence between normal exchange and 
present exchange. That is to say, with 
the normal exchange rate the lot would 
have broken even on the deal. 

It is not so much the fact that there 
is difficulty in the shipping of the 
horses as the ever-increasing price of 
the dollar in European money that 
concerned Mr. Delbeke when speaking 
of the prospects of future shipments 
of a similar nature. He said that he 
considered it good business on the part 
of America to have as it were a corner 


on the gold of the world, but he insist- 
ed that he did not know how Belgium 
was to buy from America when the 
exchange was such as to make loss 
almost certain to the man who under- 
took to do international trading in 
horses. But in the next breath almost 
he said that he thought the interests 
who had lost money on this lot of 
mares would try again in the not very 
distant future. He said that Belgium 
was short on work animals and need- 
ed them badly. 


He roughly figured the cost of trans- 
portation from New York to Antwerp 
at $140 per head. This, with the ex- 
penses to New York and the price of 
the horse on the farm, and then an 
exchange rate 50 per cent above nor- 
mal, puts the necessary selling price 
of the horse very high. He could not 
say how many would be used under 
present conditions, but knew that 
horses were needed in Europe. 

The same man told the writer that 
the French government had finally let 
a contract for the purchase of 10,000 
milk cows in America. It was learned 
from another source that the contract 
was let under considerable pressure. 
From the viewpoint of the mid-west- 
erner, these cattle will have to be seen 
before itis proved that they have ar- 
rived and are a financial success. 

I have seen, time after time and day 
after day, cows and heifers going to 
the killers in France. I have seen milk 
fed to the pigs, and I have also seen 
the babies in the “big scar” territory 
who did not have milk, and there was 





little chance to buy a cow. These im- 


= — 


ported cows are supposed to be for 
that region. They will give some milk 
after a time, but as a paying proposi- 
tion to the importer and the buyer, the 
prospects do not look the most en- 
couraging. Wisdom might point to the 
fullest use of the French female cattle 
for milk and the resort to America for 
beef. Ultimately, it must work-~ out 
that way from present indications. 

Then .to the buying of horses for 
work in France. Captain Louis Aveline, 
formerly of the French army, who 
bought in America during the war, was 
to have sailed for Amercia on August 
16th, to buy the big American geldings 
for use in France. He could not say 
how many would be bought, but he 
was sure that France needed that type 
of horse which is raised only in Amer- 
ica and in Europe—a big, rugged, well- 
set-up horse with wearing qualities. 
Such horses are in greater demand 
than supply in Europe, and only a sell- 
ing price that fails to meet the expense 
will keep such American horses from 
finding an outlet to Europe. This 
means draft geldings, and only that. 
In this, as in the case of Belgium, the 
exchange is unfavorable to shipping 
from the United States. 

Three separate reports from Ger- 
many indicate that she has more than 
an average crop of wheat this year, in 
better than an average condition. Cows 
to produce milk for the children, and 
rolling stock to move the supplies, are 
always mentioned as lacking in every 
report that comes from those who 
have been in Germany. 





On July 1, 1919, there were 104,518 
unsettled damage claims presented by 
shippers against the railroads in the 
northwest region, and of these 47,600 
were more than four months old. 











ments of tractor service. 


requirements. 


difficult working conditions, 


all tractors. 


than any other we know of. 


stationary engines of all types. 
























Specialists © 


ETHLEHEM Tractor Spark Plugs are 
expressly built to meet the unusual require- 
They are specialists. 
Our engineers have carefully studied these 


They have made extensive tests; both here in 
our own shops—and in the tractor motors 
themselves, out in the fields, under the most 


They have developed a line of tractor plugs— 
for no one plug will meet the requirements of 


Consequently there is a type of Bethlehem 
tractor plug for every type of tractor motor— 
each plug more efficient in its particular field 


Get Bethlehem tractor plugs from your dealer. 
He knows which model is best suited to your 
particular make of tractor. He also carries Beth- 
lehem plugs for motor cars, motor trucks and 


The Silvex Company 
BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 


E. H. Schwab, President 
Bethlehem, Penna., U. S. A. 
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SPARK PLUGS 





Don’t use an 

automobile 

plug in your 
tractor. 











%-inch long mica 
tractor plug. Used 
as standard equip- 
ment on Inater- 
national Harvester 
Tractors and 
others. 




















































CAANDLER SIX 
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facts only. 


operation. 


7-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 





car in the whole American market. 
investigate a little you will see that this is true. 


Write yor catalog and name of your 
Chandler dealer 





The Fact of 
the Matter 


The Chandler is the most closely*priced fine 


If you will 


Printer’s ink lends itself to the presentation 
of claims and facts alike. 


pose, in speaking of the Chandler, to deal with 


We make it our pur- 


And this we believe to be the fact—and thou- 
sands of people who have owned many automo- 
biles believe it—that no other motor car, built 
so well, built of such good materials, built in 
such good design, is priced within hundreds of 
dollars of the Chandler price. 


The new series Chandler Touring Car will 
delight you and your family. 
some, seats seven grown persons in comfort, 
yet is light in weight and most economical in 
It is fast when you want speed, and 
it is powerful on steep grades and in soft roads. 


It is big and hand- 





4-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


4-Passenger Dispatch Cars $1875 
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CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A floor paint made for floors 


der Lowe’s Hard All Lowe dealers 
Drying Floor | sellit. If there is 
Paint. It has the | no one selling it in 
Ss back-bone that | your town, let us 
makes it stand the | knowand we willsee 
rough and scuff of | to it that there is. 
feet, and wear and Send for booklet 
tear of pushing fur- | telling about ‘‘Floor 
niture over it. It’s | Paint Lessons—Four 
made to stand it; | in all, Two Being 
that’s why it stands it. | Rather Good.’”’ 


Te Lowe Brothers earn 


513 RAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis 
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ZERO Wangs 
THE CORRECT WEIGHT FOR YOUR CAR. 


Different makes of cars require different weights of lubri- 
cating oils because of varying motor construction; cars in 
different periods of service require different weights because 

of varying piston clearances due to wear. 

No matter what make or age of car you have, there’s a French 
Auto Oil especially made to meet its requirements for perfect lu- 
brication. 

French Auto Of] has been a “life saver” for many a used car— 
preserved its motor efficiency far beyond the period possible with 
ordinary oil. 


Any French Auto Oil dealer 
ean tell you exactly the grade 
of oil your car requires. 

French Auto Oil is put up in 
1 and 5-gallon cans; 15-gailon 
drums; half-barrels and barrels. 


For Sale by 


FRENCH AUTO OIL DEALERS 


(There’s One in Your Town. 
Why Not Buy From Him?) 





When you buy 
only @ quart at 
a time, you are 
Induiging In an 
expensive habit. 
Buy & gallons 
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State Crop Summaries 


Nebraska Crop Report 


Corn deteriorated to the extent of 10 
per cent during August, making the Sep- 
tember Ist condition 71 per cent accord- 
ing to the latest estimates of A. E. An- 
derson, of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
and Geo. A. Williams, of the State Bu- 
reau of Markets and Marketing. This 
condition indicates a yield of 25.5 bushels 
and a production of 172,492,000 bushels, 
compared te 123,086,000 bushels last year. 
Corn is very uneven, ranging from a fail- 
ure to an excellent condition. Parts of 
south-central, central and most of north- 
eastern Nebraska have good corn. The 
southeastern quarter of the state, with 
few exceptions, has a very poor crop. 

The condition of spring wheat at the 
time of harvest was 47 per cent, which 
promises a yield of 8.6 bushels and a pro- 
duction of 6,870,000 bushels, compared to 
9,663,000 bushels last year. The yield 
ranges from a failure to a fair crop. Some 
western and central counties have fairly 
good yields, and with 2 comparatively 
larger acreage makes a higher state aver- 
age than one might expect. Spring wheat 
ripened too fast in the eastern half of the 
state, and black rust was also a factor in 
reducing yields. The total production of 
both spring and winter wheat is 55,870,000 
bushels, compared to 43,141,000 bushels 
last year. 

The condition of oats at the time of 
harvest was 85 per cent, which should 
make a yield of 32.3 bushels, compared 
to 22.2 bushels last year. The production 
will approximate 74,387,000 bushels, com- 
pared to 56,188,600 bushels last year. The 
southeastern quarter of the state has a 
better oats crop than northeastern Ne- 
braska, which is rather unusual. 

The condition ef barley at the time of 
harvest was 83 per cent, from which a 
yield of5.7 bushels may be expected, and 
@ production of 7,951,000 busheis, com- 
pared to 5,660,000 bushels last year. Barley 
and oats are nearer normal than other 
grain crops this year. Barley is gaining 
favor as a grain crop, and the acreage 
has increased considerably. 

The potato crep will be very short this 
year. The condition, which was generally 
very promising previous to July, has now 
been reduced te 52 per cent of a crop. 
The commercial potato crop of western 
Nebraska, while slightly better than a 
half crop, may turn out less than half of 


last year’s production, as the acreage is 
smaller. September Ist condition indi- 
cates a total crop of 6,458,000 bushels, 


compared to 10,406,000 bushels last year 
The western Nebraska crop was very 
good last year, while the general farm 
crop of potatoes was very small. 

The average yield of the first three cut- 
tings of alfalfa is 2.9 tons per acre, com- 
pared to 2.1 tons last year. The first 
two crops were generally very good, while 
part of the third crop was light. Some 
counties will have a fourth cutting. The 
total preduction will approximate 3,480,000 
tons, compared to 2,527,000 tons last year. 

The average yield of wild hay is 1.1 
tons per acre, compared to .88 of a ton 
last year. The weather was generally 
very favorable for harvest, and the qual- 
ity of hay is good. The production should 
be nearly 2,989,000 tons, compared to 
2,285,000 tons last year. 

Sugar beets have improved despite pre- 
vious unfavorable conditions and in- 
sects, and promise a satisfactory crop on 
an abnormally large acreage. 

There are 15 per cent less swine than 
a@ year ago. Last year’s swine crop was 
very large 
has as many swine as the short crop of 
corn will feed this year. 


lowa Crop Report 


August exhibited an improvement in 
the condition of the corn crop in Iowa, 
according to the crop report issued by 
Frank S. Pinney, Iowa field agent for 
the Bureav of Crop Estimates. A condi- 
tion of 89 per cent on September Ist fore- 
casts a production of 409,511,000 bushels, 
compared with 375,624,000 bushels last 
year. During the month of August, corn 
rapid progress toward maturity 
thruout the northern and western portions 
of the state, and barring late planted 
fields the bulk of the crop will be well 
out of danger from an ordinary freeze by 
September 25th. The crop in the south- 
eastern portion of the state, due to con- 
siderable late planting, needs good ma- 
turing weather during the next thirty 





days to put it in the clear of a killing | 


frost An early freeze, should it occur 
in the southeastern portion, would cause 
considerable loss. Good progress of the 
crop prevailed in the central and eastern 
portions, but considerable damage to the 
crop on light soils in the southern and 
southwestern portion accrued during the 
period of excessive heat of July 10th to 
30th, amd the crop in this portion seems 
to have failed to revive the condition of 
vigor during August as was hoped. Recent 
information appears to furnish quite con- 
clusive evidence that farmers reporting 





However, Nebraska probably | 





upon changes have failed to keep pace 
with the sharp increases and decreases in, 
acreage during the war period, and from 
the result of a careful investigation int 
the corn acreage this year, which is now 
in progress, it is very probable that 
revision downward will be indicated in 
the final report, which will be issued 
some time during December. 

The condition of the spring wheat cr 
on September Ist was 48 per cent of n: 
mal, forecasting a production of 5,806.09) 
bushels, compared. with 13,500,000 bushe s 
last year. The excessive heat of June, 
catching the crop while in the dough 
stage, greatly shrunk the berry, and cor- 
bined with scab accounts for the low 
production. 

With a condition of 79 per cent S: 
tember Ist, on 5,302,000 acres, it is esti- 
mated that Iowa will produce approxi- 
mately 175,920,000 bushels of oats this 
year, compared with 205,718,000 bushels 
last year. 

A condition of 77 per cent at time of 
harvest forecasts a production of 8,233,)))) 
bushels of barley, compared with 11,340,000 
bushels harvested last year. 

The condition of buckwheat improved 
during August, indicating a production of 
216,000 bushels, compared with 240,00) 
bushels last year. 

Continued deterioration in the growing 
condition of the potato crop was witnessed 
thruout the month of August, because of 
lack of sufficient moisture to revive the 
crop. The condition September Ist fore- 
casts about a half crop for the agricultural! 
crop of the state, the commercial crop 
being slightly better. From present inii- 
cations, 7,302,000 bushels will be harvested 
this year, compared with 9,648,000 bushels 
last year and 13,110,000 bushels in 1917 

The average yield of all tame hay is 
estimated at 1.65 tons, indicating a pro- 
duction of 5,277,000 tons, compared with 
4,286,000 tons last year. The crop is one 
of the best as to yield and quality. 

The number of hogs on hand for fatten- 
ing, compared with the number about 
September ist last year, is 10 per cent 
less in Iowa. There is also a decrease of 
about 4.6 per cent in the United States 

Condition of Other Crops—Sweet pota- 
toes, 80 per cent; flax for seed, 80; all 
tame hay, quality $7; wool, total produc- 
tion 1919 compared with 1918, 110, total 
production 1919 compared with usual pro- 
duction, 115; clover for seed, 90; timothy, 
per cent of usual acreage, 90; alfalfa, 
yield, 2.75 tons; millet, 92 per cent; grain 
sorghum, 96; field peas, 90; pastures, 73; 
tomatoes, 90; cabbages, 75; onions, 8); 
pears, 50. 


CONDITION BY DISTRICTS. 


The following table shows the condition 
by districts of corn, spring wheat and oats 
and the yield of all tame hay per acre: 
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Southeast 92 | 52 {| 73 | 1.7 
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Kansas Crop Report 


August witnessed a further marked de- 
terioration in the Kansas corn crop, ac- 
cording to the crop report issued by Bi- 
ward C. Paxton, of the Federal Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, on September 8th. Only 
the unusual amount of moisture stored 
in the soil last spring made it possibie 
to bring corn thru with its present pros- 
pect of 67,562,000 bushels, based on af 
estimated condition of 47 per cent 
September Ist. August Ist condition in- 
dicated a crop of 81,421,000 bushels. | 
year’s crop amounted to 43,523,000 bushes, 
and the average production of the ls 
five years has been 98,250,000 bushes 
During August the deterioration was cet- 
eral thruout the state, but most marke! 
thru the central third. Rains near the 
end of the month in many of the easterm 
and northeastern counties will tend ‘? 
improve the quality rather than the quan- 
tity of production. By September Ist cor 
was beginning to suffer severely in the 
northwest, where the best prospects have 
hitherto prevailed. The big corn cout- 
ties in the north-central portion of Kan- 
sas have suffered an almost total fail 
The northeastern counties will prob 














to 25-bushel averages. In 
southeast conditions are ragged, 
some bottom fields very fair and most 
ef the upland approaching a failure. Thi! 
season has added the witness of another 
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ear to the fact that corn is a poor gam- 
ble in most of the state. 

Wild hay harvest is nearly completed, 
and the average yield is estimated at 1.15 
per acre, with a total production of 

187,000 tons. The yield in 1918 was .6 
of a ton per acre, with a production of 
607.000 tons. The 1917 crop yielded .8 of 

ton per acre and produced 898,000 tons. 

is year’s crop is the best one since 1915, 
when 2,240,000 tons were produced. The 
average yield of alfalfa this year is esti- 
mated at 2.7 tons per arre, as compared 
with 2.03 tons last year. The 1919 alfalfa 
crop will amount to 3,467,000 tons, com- 
pared with 2,483,000 tons in 1918. Of all 
hay, Kansas will have about 6,828,000 tons 

s year, as compared with 3,834,000 tons 


tons 


st year and 4,783,000 tons in 1917. 

The grain sorghum crops have once 

re proven their value as a safe and 
ne crop for the regions of doubtful 
mmer rain in the state. Kafir, milo and 
feterita have come thru to September 
with an average prospect of 79 per cent 


normal and a crop of 27,170,000 bushels 
is forecasted for this year. Last year’s 
crop amounted to 20,107,000 bushels. The 
different varieties are reported as very 
nearly equal in promise, and most of the 
crop has a fair chance to mature before 
frost. k kafir has done exceptionally 
well. Milo is farthest from maturity. 





Correspondents estimate that there are | 


nly 75 per cent as many hogs on hand 
1 fattening as one year ago. The last 


f 
few years of poor corn crops has tended | 
ti 


» steadily decrease the number of hogs, 
and it is doubtful whether Kansas would 
bave maintained anything like her present 
supply had it not been for the continued 
pressure during the war for more hogs 
and fat. Constantly mounting prices for 
corn and a hog market that continually 
fluctuates without much relationship to 
supply and demand or to cost of produc- 
tion has kept the producer guessing. 

The amount of preparation for fall seed- 
ing of wheat is away below the average, 

nd éxcept in the northeastern counties 
ind a few scattered portions of the east 
central and southeast, the soil is not in 
fit condition either for preparing a seed 
bed or for drilling. Unless weather con- 
ditions take an early change for the bet- 
ter, with ample rain, it looks as tho the 
new fall acreage would be reduced even 
beyond the farmers’ very evident plans 

nd intentions. From the present out- 
look it appears that the Kansas wheat 
acreage will be reduced to at least the 
pre-war average, which is around 7,000,000 

es. The prevalence of hoppers in the 


western half of the state will delay seed- 
ing there to a very late date, whether soil 
conditions permit of September seeding 
or not. In parts of the state it will not 
be advisable to sow early on account of 
Hi 


ssian fly. 
\ltho very dry, especially in the central 


western districts, pasture continues 
to be quite abundant. Blue grass in the 
eastern counties, where rain fell the last 


week of August, has greened up and of- 
fers much better grazing for the dairy 
tock There is not much complaint of 
lack of stock water. A good growth of 





buffalo and gramma grass on the western 
ranges is well cured for winter use. Pas- 
ture condition is rated.at 80 per cent of 


normal on September Ist. 
sroom corn promises 69 per cent of a 









n crop, or an average of 359 pounds 
of sh per acre. A production of 5,205 
tons is indicated. Last year’s crop of 
brush amounted to 8,500 tons. 
South Dakota Crop Report 
nvestigations now indicate that South 
Dakota will produce about 97,000,000 bush- 
els of corn this year, which is a reduction 
of little more than 2,000,000 bushels 
fro the prospect promised by August 
Ist conditions. On the other hand, the 
Weather during the month has been such 
as to mature this crop better than any 
other recent year, and there will be no 
difficulty experienced in securing enough 
quality seed for next spring, providing 
effort is made to gather and keep the 
corn properly. The loss during the month 
is due to the conditions which have pre- 
V d thruout the western and much of 
central portion of the state, where 
t ‘orn has hardened prematurely and 
is newhat inclined to be mixed with 


ears that are not fully developed, while 
i ther areas the corn is found to be 


yield of Spring wheat in South 
Dakota will be approximately 8 bushels 
pe icre, or a total production of about 
‘ 58,000 bushels. Again the production 
taken a drop from the previous 
ths estimate of about 2,200,000 bush- 


el Much of this damage was done earli- 
€ it it is found on further investigation 
t the crop has deteriorated to a greater 
€ nt than was earlier anticipated. It is 
€ ently true that more damage was 
C in the more central eastern sections 
c e state than in the northern border 
sunties, some of the counties to the 


north having a very fair quality of grain. 
The production this year is the smallest 
Since 1916, when the production was 
Placed at 22,500,000 bushels, with a 


mar kedly inferior quality. 
+he quality and production of oats in 
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The great TWIN CITY Line of Tractors now covers 
the full range of practical farm tractor use. 





dust-proof case. 
Twin City 16-30 
The 16-30 has every characteristic that has made our 
large tractors famous. 


Peoria, Ill.; Fargo, N. 





The New All-Steel TWIN CITY Thresher has behind eaeteen, One: Be 


its 22-inch cylinder 84 square feet of sepa- 
me ‘rating surface. Write us for com- 
~ plete details. 


TWIN 


12-20 Kerosene Tractor 

















T-C 12-20 Tractor 


TWIN CITY 12-20 Tractor 


—the real attraction at this year’s demonstrations 
-the powerful and dependable performer on all 
belt and drawbar work. 


E sixteen-valve, four-cylinder engine with its 
counterbalanced crankshaft, removable cylinder 
heads and cylinder sleeves, is the most successful 

kerosene burning engine made. Designed, not adapted, for kerosene 
—and developed in our own 
Transmission drives direct on 
forged, steel cut and case hardened, run in oil bath in one-piece, 
Hyatt roller bearings. 
accessible and dependable tractor for your farm, 


We have a widespread organization of branches, distributors and 
dealers. Write and we will direct you to nearest Twin City dealer. 
‘ . SEND FOR CATALOGS 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
Branches and Distributors 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
: D.; Great Falls, Mont.; Wichita, Kan.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Spokane, Wash. 
Twin City Co.—Indianapolis, Ind.; Lincoln, Neb.; St. Louis, Mo.; Crowley, 
La.; Dallas, Houston, Amarillo and San Antonio, Texas 
rt Offices—i54 Nassau St 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltad.—Winnipeg, 
Man.; Calgary, Alberta; Regina, Sask 
Frank O. KRenstrom Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland and Stock- 


ton, Cal. 
Baskerville & Dahl— Watertown, 8. D. 


City 


with 16-valve engine 


reat plant by our own engineers. 
oth forward speeds. Gears drop 


The simplest, most 


, New York City. 











Direct to Farmer - 
at Wire Mill Prices }— 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vePt.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 





FOR a limited time only, we offer 

highest grade extra heavy 12 gauge 
barbed wire at less than the cost of manu- 
4 point barbs % in. long, spaced 
Coated with best special 
Put up in reels 


AL, facture; 
3 in. apart. 
weather resisting paint. 
of 750 ft. weighing 58 lbs. 





Special Low Prices?! 






Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


100 reels, per reel. . 

- 2- reels, per reel... 2.00 
No. 2-SX103. 25 reels, per reel... 2.05 
No. 2-SX104. Less than 25 reels, 

DCF FEC]. .ccccccccesccssccece Be8O 


HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept., RX-48 
CHICAGO 














ORNAMENTAL 





BAGS 


We buy second-hand bags; py freight on 200 or more. 

Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, Ill. 
When writin 

tion Wallaces’ 


~ pees 
Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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armer, 














HOW TO GET _ 
MORE WHEAT 
Farmers Who Use Simplex System of 


Straw Spreading Make $15 Extra 
Profit rer Acre. 


Mr. L. D. Rice, President of the Simplex 
Spreader Mfg. Co., 415 Traders Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., has prepared a big book 
entitled: ‘‘How Straw Spreading In- 
creases Crop Yields,’’ which he sends 
free to readers. 

This book shows how you can get from 5 
to 15 more bushels wheat per acre and cor- 
responding increases in other crops. The 
book is full of pictures and tells all about 
the wonderful Simplex System of Spread- 
ing Straw. Simply send name today to 
L. D. Rice, Simplex Spreader Mfg. Co., 
415 Traders Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
for his valuable free book. 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle a! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ark 
or our price list. 


301-303 Peart St., SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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South Dakota shows a further reduction, 
and is now placed at 55,030,000 bushels. 
This is about 10,000,000 bushels below 
that of one month ago, and about 29,000,- 
000 bushels less than was estimated for 
the 1918 The five-year average is 
about 57,500,000 bushels. | 
" “ . on 
Barley in South Dakota was largely | 


matured to the point where the weather 
conditions of the month of July could not 
seriously damage it. Additional informa- 
tion and more actual threshing returns 
justify the production being placed at 
31,399,000 busnets, or an inerease of 5,260,- 
600 bushe!s over the figures of one month 
ago, and about $,000,000 bushels above 
the five-year average, altho approximate- 
ly 10,000,000 bushels less than the 1918 
production 

The production of flax in South Dakota 











is now placed at 8.5 bushels per acre, 
making a total of about 280,000 bushels 
for the state, or about 80,000 bushels less 


and also 80,000 bushels 
It must 


than one year ago, 
less than the five-year average. 


be remembered that it is the newer and 
more western and northwestern part of 
the state that produces this crop, and this 
is the same region which has been seri- 
ously damaged by drouth conditions this 
year. 





Ohio Crop Report 
Thanks to 


most section 


more favorable weather in 


the during 


July loss, 


Ohio corn 


ude up the 


cro} 


August not only m: 








but advanced until, with a state condition 
figure of 90, the present ou is for a | 
crop of 55,011,000 bushels, against the 
August ist forecast of 145,445 pusheis 
Moreover, the 1 start has been practi- 
cally overcome, and present indications 
are that the crop will be ha 1 but 
very little if any later than the usual 
re riod | 


irning out about 
ticipated a month ago. The 
a crop of 51,745,000 bushels. 


hay crop measured fully 


Oats are t as Ww 


is an- 
present fore- 
cast is for 

The t 


ime up 


to expectations, with an average yield for | 


which is 
quality 
which exceeds 


the state of 1.36 tons per acre 
just the ten-year average. 
of the crop is $3 per cent, 


oat 
ile 


the ten-year average by three points. 
Clover averaged 1.33; timothy, 1.39, and 
alfalfa, 2.42 tons to the acré 

The potato crop is a disappointing one 
this year Drouth, beetles and blight 
have reduced the prospect to 8,904,00/ 
bushels, which is 2,136,000 bushels less 
than even the poor crop of last year 

The present outlook for tobacco is also 
rather disgouraging The bulk of Ohio 
tobacco is grown in the southwestern and 


south-central counties, several of which 


have experienced a pronounced drouth 
since the crop was set out Tl present 
condition of the crop is 75 per cent, which 


forecasts a production for the state of 
$0,480,000 pounds this year 

Due to the more favorable weather 
which prevailed over the buckwheat pro- 
ctions, this crop gained 3 points 
in condition during the month, and the 
present estimate is for a production of 
519,900 bushels this season. 

Clover seed, in the production of which 
Ohio is normally one of the leading states, 
will be a light crop in the state this year. 
The extremely dry, hot weather which 
followed hay harvest, together with a 
plague of grasshoppers, so reduced the 
prospect that on an acreage of only 70 
per cent as compared with last year the 
condition is but 62, or 17 points below the 
ten-year average. 

Grapes continue to be the only fruit 
crop of promise, peaches being only 28 
per cent of a crop, while apples and pears 
have a present condition of 30 and 35, 
compared with ten-year averages of 49 
and 59, respectively. 

‘he number of hogs on hand for fat- 
tening is 2 per cent less than a year ago. 
Our total wool production in the state 
this year exceeds that of last year by 4 
per cent. Pastures gained 1 point in con- 
dition during the month, and are now 
reperted at 86 per cent. 


ducing 





Indiana Crop Report 

The weather during August was con- 
siderably more favorable to crop condi- 
tions than July, according to the report 
ef the Indiana Codperative Crop Report- 
ing Service, issued September 10th. Of 
the remaining crops to be harvested, corn 
is the only important one, and shows an 
increase of 4,052,000 bushels over the 
August report. White potatoes show a 
further decline, but sweet potatoes and 
tobacco remain about the same, and there 
was practically no change in the fruit 
crops. An indicated production of 2,520,- 
600 tons of tame hay and 64,800 tons of 
wild hay is shown. There are 3 per cent 
less. hogs on farms for fattening than a 
year ago, and the production of wool was 
5 per cent greater. Clover seed is very 
disappointing, only 65 per cent of last 
year’s acreage will be harvested, and the 
condition is such that not more than two- 
thirds of an average crop will be pro- 
duced. Timothy and alfalfa both indi- 
cate @ smaller yield than usual, but mil- 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 

A special ring for en- 
gines that pump oil. 

Used in top groove 
only of pistons to 
control excess oil, 
with McQuay - Norris 
\scanlMoor Piston 
Rings inlower grooves 
to insure maximum 
compression and fuel 
economy. 








It is not necessary to put up 
waste of oil and gas. Don’t 


rings steal your motor’s power and your gasoline, 


Install a full set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


iy, ba, ; 






PISTON. 


Increase Power—Decrease Carbon 
Save Gas 


By creating uniform pressure on the cylinder walls, McQuay- 
Norris \caxfRoor Piston Rings stop piston ring leakage, in- 
crease power, decrease carbon and save fuel and oil. 


Wherever you are you can get them to fit any car, truck and 
Jobbers and supply houses in over 300 distributing 
points carry complete stocks of standard sizes and over-sizes, 
backed by a factory stock of 3,000 unusual sizes. 
have to waitethe rings are awaiting your order. 


Send for Free Booklet 


tractor. 


“To Have and to Hold Power”— 


tion of piston rings, their construction and operation. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay - Norris Manufacturing Company 


2835 Locust St. 


Stop the Theft of Power 





with loss of power and 
let badly fitting piston 


RINGS. 


You don’t 


a simple, clear explana- 






t. Louis, U. S. A. 


iar 








let shows a slightly larger yield than a 
month ago. Tomatoes and cabbages are 
somewhat better than the August report 
indicated, but onions show a further de- 
cline. The production of melons is about 
85 per cent of a normal crop, and the 
quality is exceptionally good. Sorghum 
cane, sugar beets and broom corn each 
show 2 better condition than in August. 





Missouri Crop Report 

Missouir corn hardly held its own during 
August, according to the joint report of 
E. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes, of the 
United States Bureau of Crop Estimates 
and the State Board of Agriculture. The 
yield of corn indicated September Ist is 
157,138,000 bushels. The candition of corn 
is 70 per cent, indicating 27.3 bushels per 
acre, against 20 for last year and slightly 
under the 53-year average of 28 bushels 
The total yield will be 23,278,000 bushels 
more than last year. During August the 
rains thru the state from the southeast 
to the northwest helped the crop, but 
lack of rain in the southwest and along 
the northern border reduced prospects, 
The best corn is in Saline, Lafayette, Car- 
roll, Chariton, Howard, Boone, Cooper, 
Daivess, Adair, Livingston and Randolph 
counties. Northeast Missouri has the best 
crop in recent years Early corn is well 
toward maturity, but late acreage will 
require from three to four weeks to ripen 
Chinch bugs are bad on the west side 
and in Warren and St. Charles. Most corn 
is too green to cut for fodder or silage, 
and farmers are uncertain as to the 
acreage to be cut. About 10 per cent, or 
575,600 acres, will be cut for silage, and 35 
per cent, or over 2,000,000 acres, will be 
cut for fodder. The corn crop promise 
is better by 26 points than at this time 
last year. 


Oats will yield 28.4 bushels per acre, 
against 28 last year, totaling 40,242,800 
bushels, against 44,196,000 in 1918. Grain 


was hurt by rain and in many places not 
more than one-half has been threshed at 
this time. Quality is not the best and 
grain is light The crop is good-in the 
southern portion, and inferior in the 
northern. The yield of the nine sections 
is nearer the state average than usual. 


Spring wheat yields 9.9 bushels per 
acre, or 213,800 bushels against 281,000 





last year. The results are disappointing, 
but in line with what usually occurs to 
this crop in Missouri. Winter wheat 
threshing is progressing slowly, on ac- 


count of a shortage in 
ment, grain sacks and labor. Local ele- 
vators are crowded to capacity. Fall 
plowing is much later than in recent years 
and little if any wheat is seeded. Dry 
ground prevented plowing until the last 
days of August, but work has been rushed 
during the week. Indications for 
wheat seeding are for a reduction of 18 
per cent from last year, or 3,479,000 acres, 
a loss of 763,000 acres. Farmers are un- 
decided as to acreage, because of hig 
prieed labor, supplies and uncertainty of 
future prices. Tractors are an important 
factor in fall plowing. 

Hay yields 1.35 tons, against .9 of a ton 
per acre last year. Quality, 90 per cent, 
and good in all sections, with 36 per cent 
baled. Yield of prairie hay, 1.16 tons; 
quality, $2, with 63 per cent baled. Alfal- 
fa, 2.5 tons per acre; third crop cut under 
fine conditions. Acreage of seed clover 
15 per cent more than last year; condi- 
tion 79. Yield of timothy, 1.35 tons; a full 
crop, but acreage 13 per cent Iess than 
usual. 

Pastures, 78 per cent, and improving, 
with promising fall pasturage. In. the 
southwest, also along the northern bor- 


threshing equip- 





past 





ne- 


der, pastures are poor. Water is scarce 
in many counties. 
The number of hogs is slightly less 


than last year, and elosely sold off in 
many sections. Uneertainty of prices 
has discouraged farmers. Production of 
wool is 6 per cent greater than last year. 
Central Missouri farmers are feeding 
lambs freely on the heavy undergrowth in 
the corn fields. 

General conditions improved 
gust, with late rains helpful to 
and fall plowing. Land values are rising 
rapidly, and many farms are changing 
hands. Good all-around crops in most of 
the northeastern counties. The good hay 
crop in southern Missouri will help to 
tide over the shortage in the corn crop. 
Live stock are in good condition and 
healthy. 


from Au- 
pasturage 





Argentine Corn at Chicago—It was re- 
ported early in September that Chicago 
had received its first car of Argentine 
corn this year. It was weevilly, and sold 
as sample grade corn at $1.72 per bushel. 















LIME, PHOSPHATE 
and FERTILIZER 
DISTRIBUTOR 
SPREADS { | 


WETor DAMP 
LIME ROCK 








it 30 Days 














return it. 

/j, \ncrease your crops by spreadir:«, 
“7 Geta hardier, more certain stand 
|//Put life back intothesoil. Save labor 
4 and time and make bigger profits by 
yf using this lime phosphate and ferti- 
; lizer distributor. 

tf FREE FOLDER 


Wa Tellseverything. Holdemspreads 1636 feet wide. 
* Handles wet and demp limerock. Passes 


eas 
A size rocks. Attaches to wagon in 3 mi 
t nutes. No heavy lifting, Light draft. Find 


out all about it. Write 


} The HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
' Dept. 4 & Peoria, Ill. 








7 7 If the Holden does not do all we clair. | 











WORTH A BIG FARM 


Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 190 
days work earns $1000 to $2000 a season with the 





pt ae Freese haber 0b Renetecn tere bares Dreat. 
@ Fi 
fro 


kind of a press for your needs. bought 
m us 20 years ago still in use. Send today for complet? 
eat or write us needs M advise yoo 





! your and we 
size of press best suited for your work. 


| KG. HAY PRESS CO. .2xens'etty. wo. 
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“The Levers Are the Lines” 


HE Square Turn Tractor is easier to drive and handle than a one- 
sls horse rig. Evena boy or girl can do it. There is no tiresome, 
el) heavy work todo. You have two handy levers for lines to make 
the tractor stop, start, back or turn. You have two handy foot 

pedals to raise and lower the underslung plows. 


jee.) gd! Everything Is Done by Power 


both lev- 
the tractor 
You have no steering wheel to spin. No gears to shift, no clutch to bother with. You 
sit comfortably above the plows where you can watch their work without twisting, 
turning or craning your neck. You do more and better work with less effort. You do 
everything you can do with horses, and more. 


Plows Are Underslung and Power Operated 


Enabling you to get closer to fences than you can with a team. The underslung plows are hitched 
to the draw bar right at the front of the tractor, so the whole outfit takes up only a little more space 
than a team of horses alone. You can nose the end of your plow beams right against the fence, get 
right into corners, clean out dead furrows; in fact finish up every job better than you can with horses 
No other tractor ts like it. No other tractor equals it in ease of handling, efficiency and economy 


Write for Free Tractor Catalog 


You owe it to yourself to know all about this marvelous one-man, power-controlled outfit before 
you buy any tractor. Let ussend you our new free catalog. We will also tell you where you 
can see the Square Turn Tractor at work. . 


SQUARE TURN TRACTOR CO., "2 Norfolk, Nebraska 


The illustration below shows the Square 
Turn Tractor making complete turn 
in less than 5 seconds. 
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Square Turn Tractor Co,, 
Norfolk, Nebr. 


that it is fit to plow will make no mistake 
Pogring a Square Turn Tractor. 
'™& YOQ success in your good 
Tremain, Yours, — 
“ ‘ ’ MARION OWENS 












“Burning 





the 
Midnight Oil” 


HAT, literally, is the reason 
why the American has won 
the proud distinction of being the 
best educated man in the world. 


Because a cheap, dependable, 
illuminating oil made from_pe- 
troleum was developed first in 
the United States, the people of 
this country had the opportunity 
of studying late into the night 
long before such luxury was 
possible elsewhere. 


The petroleum industry, in which the Standard 
Oil Company was a pioneer, has made it possible, 
even in remote places, for man to read, study 
and acquire knowledge in comfort, after the 
day’s work is done. 


The tremendous development of America shows 
that the American has “burned the midnight 
oil” to good purpose. 


The seven men who manage the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), the 19,568 men and women 
who carry on the business, and the 4623 stock- 
holders, all are proud of the fact that their 
Company has been, and is, such a potent 
influence in the development of the nation. 


Today the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
operates the greatest and most complete refinery 
in the world, together with several others of 
lesser output. 


Throughout 11 States the Company distributes 
the refined products so thoroughly that even 
those in the remote corners are able, at all 
times, to get their requirements at a low price. 


Thus is shown another marked benefit accruing 
to all from the activities of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) as a public servant. 


Standard Oil Company 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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Pork Production 


By ROBERT GRAHAM 


in considermg measures to increase 
the already greatly depleted supply of 
pork, it would seem that there could 
be no effort that would be more timely 
than to decrease the losses from dis- 
ease. That this is a wide field of en- 
deavor is shown by the fact that the 
losses from cholera alone in the state 
of flinois for the year ending March 
1, 1917, according to the Bureau of 
Crop Hstimates, amounted to over one 
million dollars. 

Tf a like number of hogs (163,984) 
are lost Trom this disease in the com- 
ing year, with the prevailing and pre- 
dicted price of pork, the money loss 
sustained from outbreaks of cholera 
will be more keenly felt, and a product 
much needed by the allies will thus be 
further and needlessly depleted. It is 
only by concerted and united effort in 
employing sanitary measures that hog 
cholera can be held in abeyance, and 
at this time it is important that an ex- 
tra effort be made to employ practical 
methods of farm sanitation which will 
prevent the disease being»carried from 
farm to farm. 

The infection may be carried from 
diseased to healthy herds by a number 
of agencies, such as running water, 
birds, dogs, new stock from infected 
sources, and also on the shoes of per- 
sons who have walked over infected 
areas. We can hope to control, and 
ultimately eradicate heg cholera, only 
by honest, conscientious and painstak- 





the disease in swine is not as yet fully 
established, it would seem advisable in 
any well-defined effort to check losses 
from this disease in swine to employ 
methods to prevent this infection gain- 
ing entrance te a herd. Similar pre- 
cautionary measures will at the same 
time prevent tuberculosis in cattle be- 
ing transmitted to hogs thru the milk. 
The premature birth of pigs, resulting 
from malnutrition of the sow, is to be 
remedied by proper methods of feed- 
ing. Likewise proper methods of feed- 
ing and management will tend to re- 
duce losses from various non-specific 
diseases of young pigs, such as pneu- 
monia resulting from exposure, vio- 
lence from improper housing, and de- 
bility and death from lack of exercise 
The losses due to the above causes are 
relatively small in some herds, yet in 
most herds they are needlessly heavy 
The correction of these lesses, while 
seemingly insignificant, will result ir 
the raising of a larger per cent of the 
litters farrowed, and substantially con- 
tribute in supplying the demand for 
pork. 

During the nursing period of the pig 
there are three familiar diseases which 
may be easily prevented, and shouid 
be checked in their incipiency, namely 
sore mouth, lice, and worms, the de- 
velopment of which is favored by con- 
taminated and unclean quarters. Sore 
mouth infection often terminates fatal- 
ly, involving the bones of the nose and 








ing efforts on the part of all farmers 
and hog raisers, looking to the effec- 
tive isolation of all animals having the 
disease, scrupulous cleanliness in the 
handling and care of hogs, disinfection 
of infected premises, the burning of all 
carcasses of hogs that have died of this 
disease, proper care in the selection 
of fresh stock, and the careful and in- 
telligent use of hog cholera serum. 
There is no question but that hog chol- 
era can be prevented and controlled, 
thru the careful observance of a few 
simple, preventive measures, supple- 


mented by the use of hog cholera se- 


rum. 

Cholera is not the only obstacle 
standing in the way of pork produc- 
tion from the standpoint of disease, 
and it would seem advisable to men- 
tion other diseases which, tho less 
fatal and more efficiently controlled 
by sanitation, nevertheless contribute 
their quota of mortality, and thus cur- 
tail efforts in production. 

First, abortion in swine, with its 
complications, has resulted in loss in 
some localities. The disease is not 
widely prevalent, yet it seems evident 
that abortion in swine other than that 
induced by malnutrition, the feeding 
of grain contaminated with ergot, or 
from accident, may be of a contagious 
character, and every effort to prevent 
ats spread must of necessity come from 
improved sanitary methods. From pre- 
Yiminary observations it would appear 
wumsafe to feed the milk from dairy 
cattle harboring abortion disease, to 
pregnant sows, unless it has been ster- 
fiized. ‘The possibility of abortion in 
swine resulting from the micro-organ- 


ism causing abortion in dairy cattle fs - 


thus suggested, and tho the course of 














jaw, and is sometimes referred to a3 
“bull-nose.” This infection is caused 
by a germ which prevails in filth and 
gains entrance to the system thru the 
abraded mucus membrane of the mouth 
from unclean udders of the sows and 
primarily from filthy quarters. In mik 
cases the removal of scabs and paint- 
ing the affected areas with tincture ef 
iodine will be found helpful. Like 
lice and worms in pigs, sore mouth in- 
fection greatly lowerg the vitality of 
the animal, and can largely be pre 
vented by sanitary measures. 


Under most farm conditions, the 


| prevalence of intestinal worms makes 
| it advisable at or following weaning 


time to “worm” the pigs. Numerous 
vermifuges are recommended, and, 
while apparently favorable resutts 


may be obtained from many of them, 4 
mixture of santonin and calomel, two 
and one-half to five grains of each, 
probably as efficient as any. Individ- 
ual treatment, or separate dosing, iS 
desirable; otherwise the pigs to be 
treated should be divided into small 
lots and allowed to comsume the reD- 
ed@y disguised in feed. It is important 
in giving any vermifnge that the aah 
mals be starved for twenty-four hours 
before treatment, if desired results 
are to be obtained, and that the & 
pelled feces containing worms ™ 
raked up, mixed with lime, and spread 
thinly on fields not te be used for hog 
The convenience of the “worm gut 
offers certain advantages in riddiag 
pigs of worms in that by this method 
each animal is dosed separately. TB 
feeding of mineral elements, such as 
coal, copperas, lime, salt and charcoal 
exerts a favorable effect upen the 
eral thrift of the animal, and may als? 
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Shell Clean—and Get the Kernels Whole 


Shell your corn as clean as your own hands could do it—and in record time. Bushels will thus 
be saved that would otherwise fail to add to your profits. Get the kernels whole—unbroken. Make 
your corn grade up and bring top market prices. Increase your income. Every farmer prefers his 
shelling done by the Sandwich. Sandwich owners earn $1,000.00 and more every season — easily. 





SARDWic 

Corn Shellers 
Light-Running— Large Capacity—50 Styles 63 Years of “Know-How”’ 

For 63 years we have built corm shellers that have stood up 
under the hardest service that could possibly be imposed. Every 


succeeding year has seen Sandwich Shellers still in the lead. 63 
years of “know-how,” which means that the Sandwich Sheller 


These efficient shellers are light-running, smooth-running, powerful. 
Large capacity—yet run on minimum power, Strain, friction and wear 
have been practically eliminated. Built solid and durable throughout, 





they willlast for years. The rigid frame is of Sturdy, selected, weather- vou select is right in every way. Extra Heavy Force-Feed. 
resisting oak—not maple that costs less, warps and rots in the mortise. Hand Wheel for adjusting all springs at one operation. Revolving, 
The Sandwich is always on the job. Always doing a clean, quick job on Wire Cob-Rake, Iron Sides, Smooth-Running Cleaning-Shoe, Tilting, 


all seasonable conditions of corn. Always saving labor, time and expense. Steel-Plate Elevator—all are exclusive Sandwich features. And 
There is a Sandwich Sheller for every condition. Portable or station- there are others! 

ary. 50 different styles and sizes, from the one-hole, hand-power machine Helpfal Sheller Book Free 

to the powerful eight-hole, spring and cylinder shellers. Horse power, Investigate these Guaranteed Shellers. Learn about the style that 

steam, tractor, windmill—or gasoline power with the famous Sandwich meets your needs. Send now for the interesting Sandwich Sheller 

Excess Power Engine that delivers 25% to 40° more power than rated. Book that gives valuable pointers on shelling, It’s jfree/ 


Sandwich Manufacturing Co., 53 Oak St., Sandwich, Illinois 


BRANCHES: 
Council Bluffs Sioux Falls Kansas City Cedar Rapids Peoria 
29 Builders of Quality Corn Harvesting Machinery for 63 Years 
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Remington 


Woolworth Building 





Buy For Service 


BRING home Remington UMC for your shooting if you are modern 
minded. Your first leisurely and critical examination of your purch- 
ases will reconvince you that you have bought wisely. And use will prove it. 


No other equipment the up-to-date farmer or ranchman buys 1 1g more typical of modern 
efficiency than the Remington UMC products he uses to get some game for his table. And 
in the lon “ list of i important Remington UMC inventions underlying this, none has 
ue to him than the wonderful Wetproof i improvement in shot shells. 
Wet shot shells will never again bother you if you buy Remington UMC Wetproof 
“Arrow” or “Nitro Club” smokeless or “ New Club” black powder s 
or longest soaking in a leaky boat will not affect them. 
In body, crim (or turn-over) and top wad they will remain hard and smooth as 
fe ne machine, and they will work freely through your modern 
MC autoloading or pump gun, without a hitch, firing as surely and 
with the same top speed, best pattern and penetration. 
Remington UMC can now be obtained in more than 82,700 leading sporting 
goods and hardware stores in the United States—another detail of best service. 
For Sale i in Your Nearest Town 


Clean and oil your gun with Rem Oil—the combina- 
tion Lubricant, Powder Solvent and Rust Preventive. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Ine. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
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PAINT YOUR BARN 


WITH U.S. GOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 
GRAY 
vemmewners 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


Protect your barns from spring rains and hot 
summer sun with Arlington Battleship Gray—the 
paint the Government uses on its hghting ships and 
This paint covers well and is easily 









warehouses. 
applied 

You can buy this tested quality-grade paint and our 
special red barn pasmtat factory prices now. Freight prepaid 
There is an Arlington paint tor every use—silos, interior and 
exterior house paints, implement enamels and MORE-LYTE, 
the iaterior sanitery white enamel for dairies. Arlington 
has stood for quality paint for 17 years. All paint sold on 
moacy-back guarantee. Try some and retura what's lett if not 
exactly as represented. Reference any Canton bank. Write 
at once for color card, prices and directio 
Get a quality, guaranteed paint at factory prices 


THE ARLINGTON MFG. CO. 


1312 Harrison Ave., CANTON, OHIO 
Capacity One Million Gallens Per Year 


ms for ordering 


IN=ihivice tele 


QUALITY PAINTS FOR 17 YEARS 





FARM ELEVATORS 





PORTABLE «STATIONARY 


The Hart way du 
15to30ba sin teeshy Dp 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
Peoria, Dept.15 Illinois 
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Here’s an Engine you can use all the time 


hpi a ““W”" has a hundred uses on any farm, from grinding feed to 
churning butter. 






Runs on kerosene as weil as gasoline; delivers full-rated horsepower}; 

can be depended on for continuous running with a minimum of atten- 

tion. Nine sizes, between 1 and 15 h.p. 

Type ““W” is fully described in Bulletin “‘S”, which also describes 30- 

Volt Farm Lighting Plants, New Holland Feed Mills and other useful 

accessories. Write for a copy. 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
301 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis. 

(Suburb of Milwaukec) 











Prompt shipments srom nearby 






distrebutimg centers 
Executive Off es: 
115 Broadway, New York 









WORTHINGTON 
1] \ | xerosere Engines 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’, Farmer. 





possess a limited vermifuge quality. 
These materials, in the following pro- 
portions, may be conveniently supplied 
in self-feeders: Three pounds of sa} 
soda, three pounds of epsom s ilts, 
three pounds of common salt, one 
pound of sulphur, four pounds of char 
coal, five pounds of copperas. Another 
mineral mixture which may aid ip 
keeping hogs in a more healthful con- 
dition consists of ten pounds of slack 
coal, three pounds of salt, three pounds 
of lime, three pounds of sodium hypo- 
sulphide, one pound of sulphur, thre 
pounds of copperas 

Lice can be controlled by the 
cation of crude oil, in a dip or spr 
To prevent reinfestation of pigs, it is 
important that the sows be treateg 
ani that the beds and quarters be thor- 
oly cleaned and disinfected. The treat. 
ment may be repeated in ten days is 
mecessary. Lice have a very unfavor- 
able effect upon the growth of young 
pigs, and should be prevented 
It is evident that sanitary measure 


are fundamental not only in preventing 
cholera, but in guarding against less 
fatal diseases of young pigs; in fact 
they constitute the most important 
agent to be employed in prot: g 
against losses that needlessly cause 
the death of large numbers of pizs 
While sanitation is apparently the 
most important aid at our command in 
controlling losses, it is undoubtedly 
the one most neglected. The many 
agencies by which cholera is spread 
namely, thru farm visitaticn and ex- 
change of labor, by pigeons and dogs 
thru the purchase of new stock, in- 
fection from public stock yards, com- 
mon streams, etc., make clear that to 
successfully combat the disease, we 
must adopt and employ these well- 
known measures to avoid carrying the 
infection from farm to farm. Increased 
preduction must be based upon con- 
trolling disease, and the latter by the 
application of sanitary measures under 
farm conditions. 

This involves improvement in meth 
ods of management, feeding, housing 
providing quarters free from dust and 
dirt, and a pure water supply—to 
guard against lowered vitality—and 
such preventive measures as segrega- 
tion, quarantine, and disinfection, that 


destroy agencies which may, upon be- 
ing introduced on the farm, produce 
disease. The application of a chemical 
disinfectant is important,. and while 
fire constitutes the most effective 


method of destroying disease germs, it 
is often found impracticabie under 
farm conditions except in disposing of 
bedding and the general rubbish ob- 
tained from cleaning the quarters. Re- 
sults in disinfecting the hog houses 
depend upon the thoroness with which 


the work is done. The first essential 
in disinfection is to clean up, which 
involves a thoro cleaning of the prem- 
ises. After the buildings have been 
made thoroly clean, the application of 
a@ compound cresol solution, three per 
cent, or its equivalent, should be thor 
oly applied to the floors, gutters, partl 
tions, side walls and run-ways. Lime 
should be scattered about the ground 
and feeding places. The litter in i- 
fected fields should be raked ane 
mixed with lime, and, where practicat 





such fields should be cultivated. Sua- 


light is a valuable disinfecting agent 
and it must be relied upon to assist im 
destroying infection in fields and lots 
that have been thoroly cieaned and 
sprinkled with lime. In the prevention 
of all diseases, sanitation o~ measures 
employed to prevent disease are more 
efficient and more satisfactory om 

2asures 


the application of curative mé , 
after disease develops, ani! any Sut 
cessful effort to check losses from dis 


ease must be based upon the essel- 
tials of animal hygiene and cleanli- 
ness, 

In suppressing outbreaks of cholera 
in a community, the serum tr atmen! 
should be employed in combination 
with sanitation. It frequently happens 

0 e 





that under apparently the + om > 
tions a veterinarian may 4d! 


inister 


serum to hogs in a community, | and e 
some herds results are apparently Pe” 
fect. while in other herds irregular 
results follow. On the surface of suc 
results, the farmer questions the value 
of the serum treatment. The existence 

of such misgivings is made appareat 


by the fact that some herds have — 
necessarily been allowed to die bs 
cholera because the owner had mo 
ill-advised that serum was of 20 oe 
In order that unjustifiable conclust 
may not be deducted in certain co 

munities, and that methods may 
eventually employed by the farme! a 
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veterinarian to suppress losses follow- 
ing vaccination, it might be well to 
mention some factors which. undoubt- 
edly influence the serum treatment. At 
the present time, failure to use every 
means, including the serum treatment 
if indicated, to suppress cholera, is a 
costly procedure, affecting not only the 
owner of the herd, but indirectly en- 
dangering the community to a wide- 
spread outbreak of the disease. 


When hog cholera develops in a herd 
the fact should be made known, in or- 
der to aid in checking the spread of 
the disease to other herds. This can 
be accomplished in a measure by pla- 
carding the farm where the disease ex- 
ists, or by otherwise codéperating to 
give public notice of the existence of 
hog cholera infection, thus protecting 
neighboring herds and the community 
at large. Notification should be fol- 
lowed by self-imposed sanitary mea- 
sures, including quarantine of infect- 
ed and surrounding farms, and the use 
of serum in exposed and intecteda 
herds. A thoro disinfection of the 
premises should be employed to de- 
stroy the existing infection and pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. The 
limited attention given to quarantine, 
cleaning and disinfection of infected 
premises accounts in a large measure 
for the widespread character of chol- 
era in many localities. 


In setting forth the factors which in- 
fluence the outcome of the serum 
treatment, it should be obvious to all 
that a knowledge of the existence of 
the disease in the neighporhood would 
afford all owners a better opportunity 
to combat its spread, and to treat ex- 
posed healthy herds before the dis- 
ease develops. Experience indicates 
that it requires more serum to protect 
a weak, debilitated pig against cholera 
than a pig of similar weight with a 
strong and vigorous constitution. Some 
herds may be of strong, mature sires 
and dams, and inherit strong constitu- 
tions, while on an adjoining farm the 
pigs may be of young, weax sires and 
dams, or, again, they may be inbred, 
resulting in pigs of low vitality. One 
herd may be well cared for, properly 
housed and fed, while on the adjoin- 
ing farm, the opposite conditions may 
prevail, resulting in pigs infested with 
worms and lice, or sore mouth infec- 
tion, which lowers vitality and resist- 
ance to disease. Certain herds treated 
as healthy may in reality be below nor- 
mal in constitutional vigor. Hogs suf- 
fering from cholera and treated with 
serum, or animals infested with worms 
or suffering from other intestinal dis- 
turbances brought about by improper 
housing or feeding, may continue to 
die after the injection of serum. 


More uniform results might be ex- 
pected from treating diseased herds if 
a positive diagnosis of the disease 
were first made. Under certain coa- 
ditions, owners of large herds are jus- 
tified in using serum before an abso- 
lute diagnosis is made, in order to 
avoid the development of possible 
cholera infection. In communities in 
which the disease is prevalent, this 
procedure is especially applicable. 

Hog cholera serum will not build up 
constitutional vigor, nor expel para- 
sites, and should be used only to com- 
bat the development of hog cholera. 
It has no effect upon the course of 
other swine diseases, and in no way 
can it supplant or take ¢he place of 
sanitation. Serum may exert a favor- 
able effect on hogs mildly sick of chol- 
era, in the beginning stage of the dis- 
ease, but its curative power is slight. 

Animals may suffer from a mild form 
of cholera, which may be spread in the 
herd before the existence of the dis- 
fase is suspected, dnd the treatment 
Mey thus be delayed. The slow, sub- 
acute or chronic type is very different 
from acute hag cholera, and is more 
difficult to diagnose and to check. An- 
imals mildly affected may continue to 
eat for several days, while animals af- 
fected with the acute type of the dis- 
fase generally die rapidly. The tem- 
perature of animals in a sick or sus- 
Picious herd should be taken, and ani- 
Mals registering above 104 degrees 

Tenheit should be segregated, to- 
gether with those showing physical 
symptoms of illness. The owner should 
Sacrifice one or two sick pigs for the 
Veterinarian to destroy and examine, 
rather than attempt to effect a cure or 
await developments. From a post- 
Mortem examination, it is generally 
Possible to prescribe reliable methods 

prevention, and every effort should 

Made to discourage the feeding of 
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Why feed 6 to 8 lbs. of corn to make a 
pound of pork when you can get the same 
results with half as much Kornfalfa Hog Feed, 
and almost double your NET PROFIT? 


Many feeders who are depending on corn 
alone, or corn with an overdose of tankage 
in it are in danger of losing money on their 
feeding operation. They are just about break- 
ing even. 


Hundreds of feeders are making their largest 
profits by cutting out corn and feeding only 
Kornfalfa Hog Feed. Your hogs need noth- 
ing else but plenty of pure, clean water, and 
decent care. 


When you feed Kornfalfa Hog Feed in a 
Kornfalfa self-feeder, the success of your feed- 
ing operation is assured. You have a lower 
feeding cost and a larger feeding profit—NET 
PROFIT. 


Our president has been a feeder for thirty- 
five years. We have been making good feeds 





neem ee 


=) a 


for more than ten years. In every bag of 
Kornfalfa Hog Feed you get this successful 
experience. 











Kornfalfa Hog Feed is composed of corn, 


tankage, barley, gluten feed, alfalfa and 
— Nothing else but these pure ma- 
terials. 


There is not too much or too little of any 
ingredient, but just enough of each, and they 
are thoroughly ground and mixed. It’s the 
feed a hog would buy if he could talk and 
select his own ration. 





If you knew as much about Kornfalfa Hog 
Feed as we do, you would begin feeding it 
as quickly as fast freight could get it to 
you. Let us have your order today on the 
attached coupon. Our guaranty protects you. 


Order a carload and we will give you the 
Kornfalfa self-feeder free. If you order less 
than a carload we will sell you the self-feeder 
for only $18.00. It is ‘six feet long and will 
feed 30 to 40 poun It’s as good as any feeder 
costing $50.00 





You may send your order direct, or give us 
the name of your dealer and we ‘will deliver 
it through him. 





Read This Strong Guaranty 


You may buy either a carload or a small lot 
of one ton or more of Kornfalfa Hog Feed. 
If you do not get satisfactory results in feed- 
ing Kornfa fa Hog Feed, ship back to us 
the unused portion and we will refund you 
what you ° us for the unused portion, to- 
gether with the freight charges both ways. 
The ‘Commonwealth National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, with which we have been doing 
business for eleven years, will tell you that 
we will do exactly what we say. This guar- 
anty protects you. 

KORNFALFA FEED MILLING CO., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SS de 


Use This Order Blank 








Korn! a in 
alte » Feed Mites Co. Dept. WF6 
Ship by freight, f. o. b. Kansas City 
Total 
100-1b. Bags Kornfalfa Hog Feed at 
Full Size Kornfalfa Self Feeders at $18.00 
Price of Feed per 100-13. Bag: 
Small lots $3.60 Ton lots $3.55 Car lots $3.45 


Remittance enclosed for $. 
Name 


P.O. State 
Shipping Point 


to cover this order. 
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«oy Cut 27 Cords of Wood a D 


—says Noah Digge, < of Socteenvie, a 
“with my Ottawa Log Saw under unfavorable conditions, 
in 63 eure I cola and dcitvered $78 worth.” " 
You, too can make b fits wi Ottawa sea We 
Tein always on the job big pro ep at ota eed 

and more plen arty af book fuel. Pays for'itself in short time, Tahee the backeshe 


saws from 25 to 


s=i: OTTAWA OG SAW “=> 


Has two sets of 


spindles fine Joe ies | Heats 


Ts No stopping the engine and 
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FEED YOUR HOGS 
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STANDARD Hog REGULATOR 


Keeps the system in prime condition ou 
— gains. Saves feed. Promotes health 
Time tried for thirty years. 
It is a 100% tonic and regulator, based on 
Government formula. Contains no filler. 


If your dealer can’t supply you we will ship 
direct 100 lbs., enough for 75 hogs for 2 months, 








prepaid for $12.00 Our new 48-page book on 











Kovar New Quack Grass Destroyer 





i] use. oes six times 
Pam E it = hy ai 110" inch Kovar New Q 
will take the place of a 20 wheel disc. 





—s cholera “eures,” as it constitutes 
waste of money from which returns 


JOSEPH J. pet 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of the Kovar New Quack Grass Bestroypy 





the work of ordinary 
uack 


Grass ¢ BO 


Endorsed by Agricultural 
fais i and thousands = of satisfied users. 
syed qe and does not injure YS ze 
horses. A) 


tions for 






Owatonna, Minn. 





live stock now ready — mailed free. 
Standard Chemical Mfg. Co., Dept. 57, Omaha, Neb. 
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Like It Spreads 
Manure 








HE big profit that comes from spreading manure perfectly is practically 
doubled when you spread the same tonnage of straw perfectly. Thatis why 
the John Deere Manure Spreader with straw spreading attachment is an 
especially profitable machine to use. It gives the owner the advantage of two 
thorough-working machines in one—and at but little more than the cost of one 


JOHN&DEERE SPREADER 


machine. 


with 


Straw Spreading Attachment 


Can be changed from a manure spreader to a strew 
spreader, or vice versa, in 30 minutes. 


None of the valuable features ofthe Manure Spreader 
is disturbed in putting on or taking off the straw 


spreading attachment. 


With this attachment in place, the John Deere 
handles properly all of the straw in the stack—the 
wet, heavy and partly rotted as well as the light 


and chaffy. 


You need no one to help you operate this machine, 
When you are ready to spread, set the feed lever to 


Secure heavy or light application, 


as desired, throw 


the beaters in gear and then drive the team while 


the machine spreads the load perfectly. 
feeds back to the beaters automatically—no fork- 
ing is necessary. 


The straw 


The straw spreading attachment is simply and sub- 


Many years. 


Stantially made. 


It will give good service for 


If you are already using a John Deere Manure 


Spreader and haven’t yet bought the straw spread- 


you one. 


ing attachment, ask your John Deere dealer to show 


If you need a new spreader, don’t fail to consider the advantages of this John 
Deere two-in-one machine. 


See the John Deere Manure Spreader with Straw Spreading Attachment at 
your John Deere dealer’s store. Write to us for folders — fully the 


merits of this profitable machine. Ask for package SS-2 


JOHN DEERE 


GET QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 














MEYER 


ROLLER CHAIN]! 
CUP ELEVATOR 


ek! 





peering ee ee Sea 
ain aa she — Loy in self 
olled senior Furnished with Special Roller 
Chain with 16000 tbs. breaking stra 
The Easiest Runn 
Thousanda In unning, 
Lasts a Lifetime. 
Savos three fourths your time. Shells no ear corn. 


Sngolel Plep ec of Instaliing 
Satisfaction. 
Valaabie blue prints of mtest_ mode! crib with 
large catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free 
A. PF. MEYER MPG. CO., Box 269 Morton, Ill. 



















Oline Lamps 
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Made to giveservice. Willlast 
longer and e.aad rougher usege 
than any otber mantie known. 
Meade in our own f by epec- 
tal patented process from 
cr order direct from 
pea est Price per doz. $1.50, 
THE COLEMAN ace bate 
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p Roofing Products 


Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
for farm buildings or city ccnstruction. 


s APOLLO-Kerstone Copper Stee! Gal) anized Shee 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and a 

+ posed sheet metal work. Look for the Koyetone added t< {> + = i 

. Sold by leading dealers Kersrone © oppor Steel is also sapert or 

for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings rk let 


mui? AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittstargh, Pa. 
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need not be expected, while its prac. 
tice may result in widespread distri- 
bution of the disease. Cholera is the 
most prevalent disease of swine, and 
where sick animals show a high tem- 
perature and the course of the disease 
indicates a degree of contagiousness, 
it is important that immediate mea- 
sures be resorted to. Hog cholera 
serum when properly administered to 
healthy hogs, will check fhe further 
development of cholera infection, and 
disinfection of the premises will de- 
stroy the infection outside of the ani- 
mal body. Perfect results should not 
be expected following the serum treat- 
ment in animals with low vitality re- 
sulting from parasitic infection, im- 
proper housing, faulty feeding, in- 
breeding, or in animals mildly infected 
with hog cholera or other diseases 

In conclusion, it is evident that thera 
are great possibilities of increasing 
pork production by decreasing loss by 
disease, and that success in this direc- 
tion is fundamentally linked with san- 
itation. The intelligent use of serum 
will check losses from: choiera, while 
quarantine and disinfection of prem- 
ises witl prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. The accomplishment of this end 
is dependent on the codperation of the 
corn belt farmer in the application of 
these well-known and fundamentai 
principles under actual farm -ondi- 
tions. The losses to the swine indus- 
try can thus be reduced in a large mea- 
sure to meet the urgent necessity of 
supplying pork during the coming 
year. The slogan against disease in 
the program of increasing pork produc- 
tion might well be: Save the hog by 
sanitation and serum. 





Farm Conditions in Belgium 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A member of the English arm; 
was in the division which foug 
Belgium last September, has 
say after he made a flying 
the scene of the battlefieid 
There is not a mart 
heavy barrage left in the field iv 
e ever ig is growing a splendid « of 
the normal Belgian crops. Not h- 
Barbed wi is 


season 


es were to be seen. 

all gone. Barracks were a t x of 
the past. It was one great and pros- 
perous garden. This covered a dis- 


tance across the battlefield « 
twenty to twenty-five miles. The land 
that a year ago was the scene of some 
of the last fighting of the war has re- 
turned to normal production ag 


This observation does not co the 
whole of the invaded area of Belgium, 
but includes only the part that was 
occupied during the last weeks of the 
fighting The man who made the 
observation was indeed seat i to 
see the change, and he exp! i the 
belief that a great portion oy Re m 
even in the areas that were occupied 


for years, is producing cons 
of a crop this season. 


Ask anyone who has been over the 
line into Belgium from Fran ind 
the reply comes back quick and sure: 

by the 


“You can tell where the line is 
increase in the amount of land that 


is producing a good crop this season 
in Belgium.” Evidently, the Belgian 
government and the Belgian mer 
were of one accord, that a crop was 
necessary this season. It seems that 


there was not nearly so mu 
about the fixing of the war ind 
on agricultural lands in that 
as there has been in France 
Frenchman wanted to knoy 
much indemnity he was to get ! 
he began filling the shel! hol ind 





the working of the French system (0 
establish this was characterist ly 
conservative, and consequent he 
whole process was slowed up the 
farmer was too late to get rps 


in. If he was on the ground 

to do the work before seeding 

the indemnity system has be 

drance to his progress. Je 
J. J. NEW LLN 


Gathering Barbed Wire 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The handiest method I hav 
found for gathering up barbed V 


to take two pieecs of 2x4's, 4 feet 10ns 





spike them together in th idle, 
making an X, then spike a 5 
2x4 8 inches long on each € a 
X, put a spike in each end of t be 


then roll up the 

to walk. a 
J. B. TARRAN 

Page County, Towa. 


inch pieces; 
fast as you care 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 
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the quarterly reviews. 





| 
| By HENRY WALLACE 

| 

| 
Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
stonally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
Each fesue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
tuced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Review 


Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for September 28, 1919.) 


The main thought of the lessons of 
quarter is the church of Jesus 
st here on earth, bringing out the 

r ies of its membership and what 
yuld stand for in this life, and the 
ngs essential to the Christian life. 

The first lesson deals with the early 

ginnings of the Christian church. 

f the visible manifestation of the 

presence of God on the day of Pente- 


cost, Peter talked very plainly to the 
Jews gathered together. He points out 
to them their wickedness and folly in 
their rejection and treatment of Jesus, 
and asks them to repent and separate 
themselves from the crooked genera- 
tion of scoffers and revilers. The re- 
sult was the conversion of three thou- 
sand. After the public service lasting 
for many days, they broke up into 
smaller bands and went on with the 


work. Money and property were given 
fr by those who had, for the sup- 
port of those who had not. In his epis- 
tle to the Thessalonians, Paul urges 
the members of the church there to 
support the weak, and to be patient 
with them, whether disorderly or weak 
in mind or faith. He urges them to 
follow after only what is good, to pray 
without ceasing, and to rejoice ever- 
mot 
son 2—John called upon every 
class of people in the nation to repent, 
‘ an evidenec of their repent- 
administered the rite of baptism. 


As he was baptizing in the River Jor- 
dan, Jesus came to him for baptism, 
was then publicly acknowledged 


God The lesson then 
up the baptism of the African 


y as His Son. 
unuch by Philip. This man was re- 


urning from Jerusalem and sat in his 
iot, studying the Scripture. As 
he was reading, Philip came running 
»him, sent by God. Philip explained 
to him the Scripture, “and preached 
unto him Jesus.” As they rode along 
they came to a certain water, and at 
his own request the Ethiopian was bap- 
tized—the first baptismal service by 
which a stranger (probably a colored 
man) was received into the Christian 
church, 

Lesson 3 deals with the institution 
of t Lord’s Supper, first observed 
on the evening of that last Thursday 
before the crucifixion. After the dis- 
pute among the disciples over the seat 
of honor, Jesus had washed the feet of 
the disciples, the passover was eaten, 
and Judas had gone to betray his Lord 
into the, hands of his enemies. Then 
Jesus brake the bread, saying, “Take, 
eat; this is my body.” He took. the 
cup, gave thanks, and gave it to His 
disciples, saying: “Drink ye all of it; 
for this is my blood of the covenant, 
Which is poured out for many unto 
the remission of sins.” The Lord’s Sup- 
per has been observed in some form 
or other wherever the gospel has been 
preached from that day to this. It is 
a symbol of fellowship and fraternity 
the world over among Christians. It 


I 
i 
e 
t 
cl 
h 
t 
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is a means of spiritual help as well. ° 


It ever keeps before us the greatest 
fact, an event of most tremendous and 
far-reaching importance: the death of 
Jesus on the cross, with all that this 
has meant to humanity thru the ages. 
Paul cautions earnestly against par- 
taking of it unworthily, that is, without 
appreciating the meaning of the act, 
or without intending to follow the 
teachings of Christ as nearly as we can 
in our daily lives. 

Lesson 4—In the few verses from 
Acts we have a hint of the fellowship 
and brotherhood of the Christians fol- 
lowing the day of Pentecost, and of the 
joy and happiness they found in their 
daily lives as well as in their worship 
im the temple. In the lesson from 
Philippians, the first thing remarkable 
's the bond that binds the” members 
o this fraternity. Because they loved 


} 


ve same Lord and were bound to a 
great cause, 


they remembered each 
"s need; but the joy in the giving 








and receiving was joy in the Lord. In 
talking to these Philippian Christians, 
Paul gives this testimony: I have 
learned in the condition in which I 
find myself to be sufticient—a suffi- 
ciency not affected by outward condi- 
tions, want or prosperity. He also 
gives the reason: “I can do all things 
in him that strengtheneth me.” 

Lesson 5—Worship—After the pass- 
over, on His way to Galilee from Ju 
dea, Jesus went thru Samaria. About 
noon Jesus seats Himself at Jacob’s 
well, not far from Schechem, while the 
disciples had gone to the village after 
food. A lone Samaritan woman ap- 
pears at the well to draw water, and 
Jesus asks her for a drink. She ex- 
presses wonder at this, as the Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans. 
Jesus answers: If you knew who it is 
that is talking to you, you would have 
asked him for the water of life. When 
she does not understand, He tells her 
of the water of life which He has to 
offer. When she misinterprets this, 
He speaks to her in such a way that 
she realizes that He knows of her sin- 
ful past. She then changes the sub- 
ject, asking which is the proper place 
to worship, Jerusalem or Gerazim. He 
then telis her that the time has come 
when the true worshiper shall “wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth,” 
without regard to place. He tells her 
that He is the Messiah for whom they 
have looked so long. She hastens back 
to her town to tell the people, asking, 
“Can this be the Christ?” 

Lesson 6—Winning Others—The les- 





son deals with the introduction of the | 


gospel into Europe. While Paul and 
Barnabas had visited many of the 
churches established in the first mis- 
sionary journey. 


Later on, Silas, Tim- | 


othy and Luke went with him to Troas. | 


Here Paul had a vision, in which a 
man besought him to “Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.” As every 
other way seemed closed against him, 
he concluded that Macedonia was the 
field that Divine Providence had se- 
lected for him. No more important 
event occurred in the history of the 
church than the introduction of the 
gospel into Europe. Paul goes to 
Philippi, the first European city it was 
possible for them to reach. Here he 
talks to a few Jewish women at a 
meeting on the riverside. A woman 
named Lydia was converted at these 
meetings, and invited the apostles to 
make her house their home. From her 
house they went to the usual Sabbath 
meetings. From this little prayer-meet- 
ing has reached out an influence that 
has changed the civilization of the 
world. 

Lesson 7—Christian Missions—Un- 
der the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
Paul started out from Antioch, in Sy- 
ria, on his first missionary journey, 
taking Barnabas with him. After 
preaching in several other places, they 
went to Antioch, in Pisidia, and Paul 
preached in their synagogue. After 
speaking of God’s leading of the Jews 
from the time they left Egypt, he 
speaks of the rejection of Jesus, His 
resurrection and ascension, and tells 
them he has come to declare the good 
news that thru Jesus salvation from 
sins is possible to all, Gentiles as well 
as Jews. The next Sabbath almost the 
whole city came out to hear them. 
This did not please the stricter Jews, 
and after a time they left Antioch and 
went to Iconium. Here they had the 
same experience, and went to Lystra 
and Derbe. At Lystra, Paul healed a 
born cripple, and the people came to 
the conclusion that he and Barnabas 
were gods. 
living God. Then they visited several 
churches already founded, appointed 
elders, and commended them to the 
Lord with prayer and fasting. After 
their return to Antioch in Syria, they 
gathered the church together and told 
all that had happened this first mis- 
sionary journey, and how God “had 
opened a door of faith unto the Gen- 
tiles.” 

Lesson 8—In Galatians, Paul has 
something to say about the duties of 


Paul tells them of the ; 


























‘True Value in Hosiery is Measured 
by the Extra Wear it Gives 


It is one thing to get good looking hosiery—and quite another 
to get hosiery with long-wearing value. You get both when you 


buy Durable-DURHAM. To know the true value of this hosiery 
is to save on your stocking expense. Money is saved with fewer 
new pairs to buy—and the trouble of darning is avoided. 
Durable-DURHAM wears longer because it is made stronger. 
The Durham dyes do not fade and the stockings keep a long 
lasting good appearance. Best of all, it is reasonably priced. And 
Styles for men and women include 
all fashionable colors and come in all weights from the lightest 
lisle to the thick, warm, fleecy lined hosiery for winter wear. 


DURABLE __ 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


meets every stocking need. 


Every pair of Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is extra strongly re- 
inforced. The legs are full length, tops wide and elastic, soles and 
toes are smooth, seamless and even. Sizes are accurately marked. 

Look for the trade mark ticket attached to each pair. 
should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any deal- 
er's. If you do not find it, please write our sales office, 88 Leonard 
Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer, 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


Sales Office: 88 Leon 


GLORIANA 
(Banner) 

All year weanz 
stocking. Soft combed 
yarn, lisle finish. Ex- 
tra fine gauge W ide 
elastic tops. Strongly 
double reinforce 
heels and toes. Black, 
white, cordovan, 


You 





New York 





the Christian with regard to others. 
The great aim should be to do good, to 
help the weak, to encourage the dis- 
couraged, to lift up the fallen, and to 
help in every way possible. James 
points out that faith that does not 
manifest itself in the daily life is 
worthless. The Christian has to act 
as well as believe. To the lawyer who 
asked Him what he should do to be 
saved, Jesus answered that it was not 
enough to love God, but that he must 
love his neighbor as himself, and il- 
lustrated His meaning of the term 
neighbor by the story of the Good 
Samaritan. Then he told the lawyer 
to go and do likewise; that is, to show 
love, helpfulness and service to every 
man in need in any way. 

Lesson 9—Self-Control—Daniel and 
three other young men from the cap- 
tive Jews in Babylon were selected by 
Nebuchadnezzar to be educated in the 
arts and sciences, a three years’ course 
of study, to fit them for service in the 
government. Daniel requested that 
they might be excused from eating 
the meat and drinking the wine pro- 
vided for the support of the students, 
and be allowed a diet of pulse or some 
vegetables. Thus the question of un- 
clean meats or meats offered to idols 
would not be raised, and the tempta- 
tion to excessive drinking would be 
put out of the way. A ten days’ test 
was proposed to the Steward. Their 
condition at the end of that time was 
found to be equaled by none, and they 
were allowed to continue in this diet. 
At the end of the three years the He- 
brews took first honors easily. Daniel 
was made adviser to the king, and the 
other three given prominent positions. 
The prize was very great, and these 
boys succeeded because they stood by 
the religion of their fathers even in 








things which may not have seemed of 
much importance. Paul admonishes 
the Roman Christians not to let their 
conduct be a stumbling block :n the 
way of others who are weaker. When 
we come to the fundamentals of the 
Christian life, “the kingdom of heaven 
is not eating and drinking,” not in 
any particular way of living, but in 
living in such a way as to have the 
peace and joy which the Holy Spirit 
imparts. 

Lesson 10—When Jesus described 
the citizens of the kingdom of heaven 
in the Beatitudes, and laid down the 
Golden Rule of conduct, even His own 
people did not understand Him. Then 
He began to speak in parables: the 
parable of the wheat and the tares, 
the parable of the mustard seed, the 
parable of the leaven. He compares 
the kingdom of heaven to unseen trea- 
sure in a field; to the man seeking 
goodly pearls, finding a pearl of great 
price; to a net cast into the sea, gath- 
ering every kind, then separating the 
good from the bad. After the resur- 
rection, while journeying with His dis- 
ciples on the way to Capernaum, He 
places a little child in the midst of the 
disciples, and tells them that unless 
they turn and become as a little child 


they can not enter the kingdom. His 
teachings about the kingdom. were 
disappointing to the Jews, who had 


been so long looking for an earthly 
ruler. Jesus taught that it was the 
rule of God among men. 

Lesson 11—On the evening of the 
last day of His earthly ministry, Jesus 
tells His disciples that He will come 
in glory as the final arbiter of human 
destiny; that on the final day man will 
be judged by Him; that we are judged 
not by our professions but by what we 
are in the sight of God; that our real 
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attitude toward our brethren will be 
regarded as the expression of our real 
attitude toward God; that heaven is 
a prepared place for a prepared people, 
that there is a place of punishment 
for those who finally reject the teach- 
ings of the gospel. 

Lesson 12—In this lesson we are 
given David’s and the Apostle, Paul’s 
estimate of the Scriptures, as reveal- 
ing the will of Jehovah and 
clear His law. David firmly believed 
that the man who lives according to 
the law of God, as set forth in His 
word, will lead a satisfying life; that 


making 





in the keeping of them there is great | 


reward both in this life and the life 
to come. Paul reasoned with his 
audiences out of the Scriptures, and 
preached a doctrine new to the Jews, 
the doctrine of the suffering Messiah 
and His resurrection. He tells Timo- 
thy that he must keep on studying the 
Scriptures, in which he had _ been 
trained since childhood: that in them 
he would continue to find instruction 
for right living. And so will we. 





Shetland wool is much 
year for embroidery. A dark dress is 
given style by a dash of bright color in 
embroidery. 





In making middies and kimona 
aprons, much time is saved by using 
the flat method of construction. Set 
in the sleeves and run up with the 
arm sleeve. Look at the ready-made 
aprons and see how much is accom- 
plished with one seam. 


| Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are cuaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and givesize orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 

Address all orders to PaTTERN DgPARTMENT OF 
Wavaces’ Faruun, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 9368—Misses’ or Small Women's 
Smock—Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years. The sleeves are set in in raglan 


style and a narrow string sash marks the 
waist line. 

No. 9$373—Girls’ One-Piece Dress—Cut 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years This at- 
tractive dress is attached to a body lining 
in order to give the blouse effect. 

No. 9$387—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26 to 34 inches waist measure. 
The large patch pockets and three-piece 


belt are the prominent features of this 
skirt. 
No. 9379—Girls’ Middy Dress—Cut in 


sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The skirt 
may be plaited or gathered, and joined to 
an underwaist of lining with the closing 
at center-back 

No. 9393—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The fronts extend into long sash 
ends and cross at the front, which gives 
the neat’ bodice effect. 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 


Wallaces’' Farmer on receipt of 12 cents 
for each. 
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Dance Music on the Gulbransen 
Assures a Successful Party 


OU will need to do some entertain- 
Everybody 
Consider the help you 
will get from a Gulbransen Player-Piano. 

You can always depend upon the Gul- 


bransen for good dance music—the latest 
It offers a 


ing this fall and winter. 
wants to dance. 


jazz songs, the old favorites. 
larger repertoire than any orchestra. 


Its full piano tone is ample and inspir- 
It makes you independent of hired 
talent, saves you money, keeps your par- 


ing. 


ties delightfully informal. 


And everybody can play the Gulbransen 
with all the zip and swing you could ask. 
It is quite the thing to take a turn at it while 
resting from dancing. The Gulbransen 


is so Easy to Play it will not tire you. 


In fact, a tiny baby once crept up to the 
Gulbransen and, so gently do the pedals 
operate, the baby played it just as shown 
in the picture at the right. That is where 


we got the idea for our trade mark. 
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But the Gulbransen is not only easy to 
pedal. It is easy to play weé/, expressively, 
sympathetically, brilliantly — as suits the 
occasion. It gives you a new idea of 
player-pianos. 


Go to the Gulbransen dealer and try a 
Gulbransen. You will find him by the 
Baby at the Pedals in his window and 
newspaper advertising. Or write us for 
his address. 


Try some of these popular dance songs. 
The Gulbransen dealer has them. They 
sound particularly well on the Gulbran- 
sen. You ought to know them. 

I'm Always Chasing Rainbows 


Till We Meet Again 
Minnie, Shimmic for Me 


Hindustan 

"How You Gonna Keep 'Em 
Down on the Farm 

Beautiful Ohio 


Jerry 
And That Aix” All Ob, Helen 


Marry I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles 
Garden of My Dreams Tulip Time—Follies 1919 
Mickey Turkestan 

The Vamp Everybody Calls Me Honey 
Me-ow Tishomingo Bound 

Oui, Oul, Marie Mandy 

I'm a Jazz Baby Southern Nights 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 
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© 1919, G.-D. Co. 


Nationally Priced 


Three models, all playable by 
hand or by roll, sold at the same 
prices to everybody, everywhere in 
the U. S., freight and war tax 
Prices branded in the back of cach 
instrument at the factory. 


White House Model $675 
Country Seat Model 58 
Suburban Model 495 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Co. 
800 N. Sawyer Ave. CHICAGO 





Gulbransen Trade Mark 


BRANSEN 


Piano 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 
From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Mrs. Grouse Goes to Bed 


Mrs. 
to where she sleeps. 
be, has Mrs. f old 
Granny Fox and Reddy Fox and Shadow 
the Weasel, not to mention Jimmy Skunk 
and Billy Mink, afl of whom are much 
given to roaming thru the Green Forest at 
night instead of sleeping, as Mrs. Grouse 
insists honest felks should. And there is 
Hooty the Owl, whose fierce hunting cry 
often and often wakens Mrs. Grouse from 
pleasant dreams to shiver for a minute. 
She knows that there is not one of them 
but would be glad of a meal of plump 
grouse. By daylight she has no fear of 
them. Then her strong, swift wings will 
carry her to safety in the twinkling of an 
eye. They know it, too, and by daylight 
are always quite polite to Mrs. Grouse, 

So Mrs. Grouse is a little bit fussy as 
to where she sleeps. There is a certain big 
hemlock tree whose great, green branches 
made the snuggest of friendly hiding 
places, and ‘in this for a long time Mrs. 


Grouse is somewhat particular as 


She has reason to 
or there 


Grouse, are 








Grouse had tucked her head under her 
wing every night; nobody knew anything 
about it, for always, before she flew up 
there, she made very sure that no one was 
about to see her. But Mrs. Grouse prefers 
to be on the ground, and if she had felt 
at all safe, she would rather have slept on 
the ground than in the friendly hemlock 
tree. Sometimes, when fierce Mr. North 
Wind blows, she shivers a little in spite 





ot Days’ Free 
Here is on tndoor coset at special 


Trial. 
$35 to $40. 








of her warm cloak of feathers. 





There came a day when down thru the 





bare branches of the Green Forest sifted 
a million little snowflakes. Mrs. Grouse 
watched them pile up and pile up—a great 
soft blanket on the ground—and smiled 
as she watched, for Mrs. Grouse had a 
plan, the most splendid plan, for a good 
night's rest. The black shadows came 
creeping thru the Green Forest very early 
that day, and Mrs. Grouse sat on a branch 
of the hemlock tree, smiling and watch- 


He 
From 
I've 


The 


“Tho Hooty’s eyes are big and ro 


can not see me here; 
Granny Fox and Jimmy Sk 
not a thing to fear. 


“Jack Frost may blow his coldest > 


storm rage high and low, 


I do not care the least wee bit 
Down here beneath the snow 


ing the million little snowflakes sifting 

down and sifting down. Just before it Almost before she had finished say'né 

became really dark, she took a good look | this, Mrs. Grouse was fast asleep “ws 

all about, to be sure that no one was | snowflakes sifted down and filled up ~ 
ab 


watching, and hole that 
she did? 


down into 


then—what do you think 
Why, she just dived head-first 
softest pile of snow. 


the deepest, 


Mrs. Grouse had made whe! 


plunged into the snow. Late that night : 
stopped snowing, and the moon came out. 


and worked her way along for several Then Granny Fox and Reddy Fox start- 
feet. Then she turned around two or | ed out to hunt, for they were hungry. Thy 
three times, fluffed out her feathers, made | came down from the far-away Old Pas: 
herself very comfortable, and tucked her | ture to the Green Forest. It was hard 
head under her wing. work wading thru the snow, and by and 
by they sat down to rest. Tho they didn't 

“I love the gentle snow that falls know it, they were almost over -~ 


And turns the world all white; 
It makes the very nicest bed, 
With blanket soft and light. 





Grouse, who was dreaming of the w®! 
spring days. 





(Concluded next week) 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
fearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


\5 dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Styles That Make Us Slender 
» stout lady with a peplum walked 
t of the auditorium of the women’s 
children’s building; her cheeks 
v flushed, she looked around the 
porches furtively to see if anyone was 


looking. She was deeply chagrined— 
t lady from Ames had just publicly 

yrned peplums for stout ladies; fur- 
ther. she had asserted that the stout- 


the lady, the larger the peplum, and 

stout lady felt as if every one was 
king at her. Just the same, she did 
t mind—she had learned something. 
The style show at the Iowa State 
Fair was put on by arrangement with 
State Federation of Women’s 


— «> 


Clubs, codperating with the Iowa 
State College. The plan was to show 
types of figures, the stout, the tall- 
t the thin, the short-stout ladies, 


{ to tell how they should and should 
Inasmuch as some of the 
were umaware when they 
reached the fair grounds that they 
were to be models, their shoes were 
not all in accord with their costumes 
—a point which the lecturer brought 
out. “This lady is wearing white shoes 
with a black satin gown,” she said of 
one model. “This is very, very bad. 
White shoes should never be worn 
with dark dresses.” 

A tall, slender model appeared in 
white and green; green stripes run- 
ning around the hips and bust. “By 
making this costume with the stripes 
going around, the model looks broader, 
which makes her look oy 


not dress. 


; 
models 


shorter,” we 
were told. Also: “The space from the 
neck to the waist is less than from the 
waist to the skirt; this takes away 
from the apparent height.” A wide, 
striped collar of sailor model was used 
on this dress, making the space great- 
er from the neck down on the collar 
than over the hips. 

A stout, tall figure wore a black net 
of long, straight lines over white. The 
lecturer called our attention to the 
fact that at no place was the figure 
divided in thirds, as it would have 
been had there been a break at the 
waist line, a second break with a pep- 






lum, and a third break from the pep- 
lum down. 

Another costume for a stout lady 
was of black satin, with panels of 
embroidered net at the sides of the 
skirt. Over this costume, with its 
lovely long lines, the demonstrator 
draped a tissue paper peplum (this 
as a horrible example of over-trimming 
the stout), and adorned the waist with 
a wide sash of tissue paper, thus ac- 
centing the size. Of sashes in general, 


she warned us: “Never wire a sash 
to hold it up; let it drop in natural 
folds.” 


Different ladies groaned when she 
asserted: “A stout, short figure should 
hever wear a white shirt-waist with 
a dark skirt. A waist of the same 
shade as the skirt will not accent the 
siz Don’t wear garments made of 
two kinds of material. If the face is 
round, don’t wear a round hat. Don’t 
Wear a round neck if you are stout; 
this emphasizes the size of the neck. 


The stout should keep their lines go- | 


ing up 
around.” 


and down, not around and 


We were relieved to learn that the | 
will be 


skirts are shortening up and 
worn from six to eight inches from 
the floor. 

High heels were declared to be in 


bad form for a suit or street costume. | 


“H zh heels are for dress occasions, 

When one is not supposed to stand.” 
For a tall girl, a dark blue satin em- 

broidered in red and gold made all 


tall girls envious. This dress was 
e idered with gray angora wool 
“Ss a background for the red and gold. 


‘he dominant space was in the bot- 
oni of the skirt; a narrow yoke of the 
embroidery circled the hips, and an- 
oth row of embroidery was just be- 
low the bust line, thus avoiding the 
ain ng of the figure into halves or 
hirds 

“With large hips wear tight sleeves, 
“nd wide sleeves for narrow hips,” 


Warned the demonstrator. “If an over- 





skirt is used, it must be less than one- | 


half or more than one-half of the skirt 
to be of good design.” 

Judging from the crowds which at- 
tended the style show, we fancy this 
was a feature which especially ap- 
pealed to the ladies. After a morning 
of sight-seeing, to rest in a cool hall 
and be both entertained and enlight- 
ened, was a pleasing experience. 





To Make Dressing Easy 


Our friend put his small daughter 
of three on the lounge to sleep, and 
leaned back with a sigh: “IT have 
traveled nine hundred miles with her, 
and she hasn’t given me a bit of trou- 
ble,” he said, with pride. “Her moth- 
er had the baby at her folks, and my 
mother wanted me to bring Pet to her, 
so I did; but you ought to see the 
women folks along the route look at 
me, and you ought to have heard the 
compliments they handed me on my 
handy ways.” 

At least part of the credit for this 
father’s handiness was due to the 
wife’s way of dressing her little girl. 
Every garment the child wore was 
buttoned in front, where the little fin- 
gers could help and the bright eyes 
watch the process of dressing. A 
double row of buttons down, the front 
of the yoke of the little dress the child 
wore had the effect of a trimming. 
Instead of buttonholes, loops of thread 


—made by winding around and around | 
length | 
thread | 
thru, then making fast—held the open- | 


the needle till the required 
was made and drawing the 


ing closed. Her dresses were all one- 


piece, plainly-made garments, of good 


gingham or percale. 


“We've got four kiddies now,” our 


friend said, “and wife has her hands | 
full getting them dressed in the morn- | 


ings. She says she can’t expect them 


to dress themselves unless she makes | 
clothes they can put on and take off. ! 


Wherever she can, she uses snaps in- 
stead of buttons and buttonholes. 

Very young children are proud to 
dress themselves if they are taught 
how to use their hands. We have seen 
tots of two working with squares of 
cloth, on one of which was shoe but- 
tons and on the other buttonholes. 
The little fingers would push the but- 
tons thru and pul! them out, becoming 
expert sooner than one would expect. 
Both fathers and children need dress- 
ing made easy. 





A Possible Way 


An ex-school teacher married a man 


who, with the best of intentions, kept | 
His 


tight hold of the pocketbook. 
father had been the purchasing agent 
in his own home; what his father did 
he thought was what should be done. 
As it happened, the wife did not agree 
with him. Women who have been earn- 
ing their own money do not relish ask- 
ing for money they have earned as 
truly as tho they were still in the 
schoolroom. After two years of mar- 
ried life, when her trousseau was prac- 
tically worn out, she pondered the 
problem of filling her pocketbook. Fol- 
lowing a good dinner, when her hus- 
band was leisurely reading his paper, 
she asked him seriously: 
“John, how much alimony do 
think the judge will allow me?” 
He nearly dropped from his chair. 
“What? What's that you said?” 
“How much alimony do you think 


you 


the judge will allow me?” she repeated. 


“You are not going to sue for di- 


vorce?” he asked, wildly. 
“No; just for alimony,” she said, 
serenely. “You and I have been living 


to ourselves, and no one knows wheth- 
er or not the money question is set- 
tled satisfactorily to us both. We can’t 
go to your folks with complaints, and 
we can’t go to my folks. I'm not satis- 
fied to let you handle all the money. 
You may not be satisfied with my fit- 
ness to handle money. Therefore, let’s 
go to a judge or lawyer, and have him 
pass upon us both. What’s the use of 
being forced to a divorce before one 
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body in any position. 


and realize perfect sleep. 


for your copy. 


The Foundation for 
Sleeping Comfort 


F YOU want to enjoy the most rest- 

- ful sleep—sleep from which you awaken 
with renewed vigor, thoroughly rested in 
mind and body—try the Way Sagless Spring. 
Its resilient surface conforms to the lines of the 
All metal, absolutelv noise- 
less and perfectly sanitary. 
Year Guarantee—if it sags, stretches or breaks 
within that timea new spring will be furnished free. 


Try It 30 Nights Free 


Try the Way Sagless Spring in your home for 30 nights free 
Tealize . If you are not entirel 
the “Way” dealer will refund your money. 


FREE—‘"« interesting Way book of sleep facts. Send 


Way Sagless Spring Company 
418-598 East Hennepin Avenue 





Occupants 
Do Not Roll to Centre 


It’s backed by a 25 


satisfied 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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can open her husband’s pocketbook 
and extract her rightful due?” 

“Bosh!” he snarled. 

Calmly she cleared off the table and 
began washing her dishes. He looked 
at her uneasily. “What’s the matter 
with you, anyway?” 

“As I diagnose it,” she said, quietly, 
‘T’'m getting symptoms of intense irri- 
tation of the nerves, and a tendency to 
breaking out about the mouth which 
threatens to become chronic. The root 
of the trouble is a sense of injustice. 
The remedy is a joint checking ac- 
count. The dollar is the unit of mea- 
sure for labor. I am as much entitled 
to having my labor measured by dol- 
lars as tho I were a man. I want ali- 
mony before these symptoms become 
so exaggerated that I seek relief thru 
the courts. I can’t be the kind of a 
wife to you that I should be unless I 
can hold my self-respect.” 

Eventually this wife had her way— 
not because her husband wanted to 
play fair, but because her husband 
dreaded publicity, and knew his wife 
would not turn back from 
form. 

The money question is the rock on 
which many matrimonial vessels are 
wrecked. In England there is the sug- 
gestion that women should be given by 
local boards of workingmen and wo- 
men—not boards of officials—a legal 
share in their husbands’ wages, a share 
they could recover direct from the em- 
ployer. During the war, married men 
were compelled to make an allotment 
to their wives, and many a wife saved 
more money from her allotment than 
her husband had saved from twice the 
salary. 

The project of alimony without de- 
sertion is not so bad. Today, if her 
husband does not desert her, the wife 
has difficulty in getting a share of the 
wages of the stingy man, even for ne 
cessities. Most men are generous and 
fair to their wives; but there are oth- 
ers, and for these it would not be a 
bad idea f6 have informal appeal 
courts to which a woman could go if 
her husband’s provision did not enable 
her to maintain her home and her 
children. 
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Unsurpassed 
for Long Wear 


Save your Tie, 
Time and Temper 


Hall, Hartwell 7 Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 





Bovee’s “racistr FUrMaces 
Pipeless and With 
Regular Piping 
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Sold at 
Manufacturer’s Prices 
Twenty-five years on the 

ve the latest scien- 

ements. Every 

guaranteed. Ab- 

solutely a first class, high 


grade Heating Piant. 

Write for free descriptive 
catalog and our first cost 
prices. 


Bovee Furnace Works 


195 West 8th Street, 


Waterloo, lowa 
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They Must Make Good 
or We Will 


Here are extra good overalls made 
of heavy, indigo-dyed, Eastern 
denim, cut liberal, with wide legs, 
big bib, generous pockets, solid 
seams, and strong reinforcements 
at all strain points. If you don’t 
feel you’re satisfied, no matter how 
long you’ve worn ’em, return them 
and your dealer will give you a new 
pair without cost. 

OSHKOSH OVERALL CO. + OSHKOSH, WIS, 
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Pendergast Fence Book 


Just off the press—a complete treatise on 
selecting, buying and erecting wire fence, 
Sent free upon request. 

We sell full gauge heavy galvanized 
fence and barbed wire direct from factory 
at first cost. Why pay more? 


United Fence Company 
OF STILLWATER 

323 Main Si., Stillwater, Minn. 

263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 











before with chicks’*--Curly Smith, Deemer Mo. 


or mailed postpaid in 25¢, 75¢ and th 50 packages from Omaha. 


per 100, $1.50 per 15. 
oe. M. WEST, Ankeny, Iowa 


GERMOZONE stcci'nemeay 

Stock Remedy 

For + dy np Pigeons, Dogs, + yy Parrots, Guy and 

other birds or pet animals, Germozone is a universal and safe 

; for colds, snuffies, roup, ae Ae or sing- 

ang. bi nza, bowel trouble, distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 

sleet. loss co or feathers, sores, wounds, shin disease, --or ot ber 
aBections of skin or mucous membrane. 


*‘My hens have never done so well as this yeer and haven't 
lost a single chick" mt Fiore Kapple, Walker, Ia. “‘Simply 
@rand for rabbits'* LL. W. Browning, Boone, Ia. *‘Cannot praise 


enough. T use it for chickens, stock and household 
--Mrs. Wm. Hoeppel, Hugo, Okla “My bird puppies don't 
knew what distemper is and I never had such good success 


Germozone is eoki by most drug. seed and poultry supply dealers, 
Book on treatment of diseases free with each pac hage 


GEO. H. LEE CO. Dept. 432 OMAHA, NEB. 
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ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, 96.00 











W HITE Ww yandotte eggs 15 #2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm. Beatrice, » Nebraska 





GGS from 49 var leties of chickens Aye Broe.. 
4 Blair, Nebr. Box 2. 





today. D. T. Farrow, Peoria, lilinois, 


s Egg Strain 8. C. W. Leghorn hens 61.50, ¢2ea. | 
200 Rhode Island Red hens ¢1.75, $2.25 ea, Order 





Mrs. Andrew Belling, Sheldon, lowa. R. 


QIneL E Comb White Leghorn coc merels, heavy 
\ laying strain, $1.25 each; ten or more = 00 each. 








tg Rose Comb Brown Seshers cockerels. 
Write Golden Rule Farm, Filimore, Lilinots. 
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On Your Poultr 


Seize the hen and dust Instant 
Louse Killer into the feathers. 
The handy sifting top can 
makes it convenient to use. 
Sprinkle it in the nests, on the 
roosts and floors. Put Instant 
Louse Killer in the dust bath 

occasionally—your hens will 
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With one hand stroke the hair 
the wrong way, with the other 
sift in the Louse Killer. 
Especially good for lousy colts. 
GUARANTEED. 
will refund your money if it 
does not do as claimed. 


1 Ib. 30c, 2% Ibs. 60c (except in Canada) N 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
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AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and /|Old English Shepherd dogs. 
male dogs and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 
Giant, New,Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6¢ for large instructive list of what you want. 








Geo scor ng, laying strain, big Black Lan 








Guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, = _ 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








She Laid in the Barn 


“From the time she was discovered 
in her record egg career she laid in 
the barn, where hens are not allowed.” 
This is what the circular told us of 
a hen on exhibition at the Minnesota 
State Fair, for whom a record was 
claimed of “151 eggs in one month, 
77 eggs in one week, 48 eggs in four 
days, 38 eggs in two days, 19 eggs in 
one day, 27 eggs in twenty-four hours, 
and 9 eggs in forty-five minutes.” Of 
this prodigy, her owner says: “She 
is a White Rock hen, large and docile. 
Her posterior quarters are larger than 
have been found on any other hen so 
far as known. She is a voracious eater 
and consumes a large amount of grain. 
The eggs laid by this hen are normal 
in size, have full, hard shells and 
single yolks. They have been incu- 
bated and found uniformly fertile. She 
is three years old. I saw her lay three 
to four eggs at a single sitting. I told 
my neighbor and the people in the vil- 
lage, and invited them to come in and 
watch the hen themselves. The affi- 
davits are on file as to this hen’s rec- 
ord. Mr. Oscar King, secretary-treas- 
urer of the World Development Asso- 
tion, Booneville, Missouri, under whose 
instruction we are caring for this hen, 
tells of a record similar to hers.” 

The barn is not usually considered a 
reliable trap-nest, but to judge from 
the crowds about his hen’s cage, poul- 
try visitors were willing to be shown. 
With the prices of grain we would 
like to have a flock of hens of this 
productivity—especially eggs of such 
fertility. 

The hen shown was large, of the 
White Rock type excepting her legs, 
which were quite white. She was in the 
molt and looked in vigorous health. 





The Egg That is Fresh 


Recently a conference of the state 
agricultural department chemists was 
held to determine when an egg is 
fresh. The conference was made nec- 
essary in order to determine a prob- 
lem the settlement of which is neces- 
sary for the enforcement of a law en- 
acted by the last session of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, prohibiting the 
sale of eggs as fresh when they are 


| not fresh. The chemists’ finding was: 


“An egg is fresh when its white is 
capable of whipping well. In cooking 
it can be satisfactorily boiled soft or 
poached; it has not absorbed foreign, 
disagreeable odors; its embryo shall 
not have developed appreciably; the 
yolk should be fairly stiff and well 
rounded; the white should not be wa- 
tery; the chalazae should be well de- 
fined.” 

Of course the chemists’ findings are 
correct; but a housekeeper might say 
that even a very fresh egg does not 
whip well if it is warm. 

The poultryman knows that a new- 
laid egg will absorb odors if lice-killer 
or strong-smelling lice powders are in 
the nest; also that droppings. will 
quickly spoil the flavor of an egg if 
allowed on the shell or in the nest. 
He also knows that there is a great 
difference in the stiffness of both yolk 
and white of a fresh egg laid by a 
vigorous hen, and a fresh egg laid by 
a weak hen. To test the hatchability 
of an egg, breeders try the white. As 
one breeder says: “A hatchable egg 
has a stiff white. I can take some of 
my eggs when the hens are in A-1 
condition, and lift them by sticking 
a fork thru the white; it sticks togeth- 
er like glue; there isn’t a watery drop 
about it.” Of the yolk, this same 
breeder said: “It ought to stand up 
on the white like the eye of a bull. 
Get a white you can lift with a fork, 
and a yolk that stands up, and you'll 
get a strong chick. A white that runs 
like water and a yolk that flattens out 
will never hatch a good chick.” Stiff- 
ness of white and yolk is a matter of 
vigor as well as of age. 

As to the chalazae, as our readers 
know, if an egg be broken into a basin 
there will be observed attached to two 
opposite sides of the yolk, two slight- 
ly opaque and rather twisted cords of 
denser albumen than the white. These 





are not attached to the shell, but to 
the dense layer of albumen which en- 
velops the inner fluid layer and the 
yolk. They are so attached at oppo 
site sides, rather below the center, that 
they act as balancing weights, keep 
ing the side of the yolk which carries 
the germ always uppermost, and very 
nearly in floating equilibrium. These 
are the chalazae. If these albumen 
cords were not dense enough to be 
“well defined,” they could not hold the 
germ uppermost. When they are weak- 
end by age, the yolk does not right 
itself. 

The chemists are wise in fixing the 
freshness of an egg on its condition 
rather than on its age. It is quite pos 
sible to get a perfectly fresh egg, fresh 
so far as its age is concerned, which 
is a bad egg from having, for one 
reason or another, been retained in 
the body of the hen. 

Eggs are subject to sickness and dis- 
ease, as are the chicks. A fresh egg 
might be said to be a well egg. 





Shipping Eggs 


We were talking with a lady at the 
state fair who said she shipped eggs 
from her Iowa poultry farm to New 
York last year, and at one time during 
the winter she made twenty cents a 
dozen over the local price after de- 
ducting the cost of egg crates and ex- 
press. She shipped in thirty dozen 
egg cases, packed with excelsior at 
the bottom and top, in the regular 
crates. Because there has been the 
publicity regarding the variation in 
price of eggs in small country towns, 
and prices of eggs in cities, the public 
has reached the conclusion that the 
small town price is the fair price, and 
the thing to do is to boycott eggs until 
eggs in the city can be bought for the 
same price as in the small country 
town. 

Until poultry producers keep 
counts with their hens, we will not 
know definitely what the eggs are 
costing on the farm, and whether or 
not the farmer is getting paid for his 
investment, shelter and grain. Prices 
are set on most things by the laws 
of supply and demand. If the poultry 
breeders become poultry shippers, 
reaching the big markets without the 
aid of the middlemen, local prices are 
bound to rise in the season of scarcity. 
The above-mentioned lady had enough 
hens to supply a case of eggs a week 
even at the low season. Her eggs were 
not more than two days old in-summer 
and five days old in winter. In thus 
being able to ship by herself, she was 
fortunate. Shipping is not always sat- 
isfactory, but one should not refuse 
to ship without knowing what the 
chances are of profit. 





Notes on Eggs 


“When eggs cost from 25 to 36 cents 
per dozen,” says a short course ieaflet, 
“they cost from 1% to 2 cents per hun- 
dred calories. The acid-forming prop 
erty of the egg is chiefly due to the 
presence of sulphur. The yolk of the 
egg excels in calcium, phosphorus and 
iron. 

“Raw eggs are more easily digested 
when beaten. They are often pre 
scribed when a nutritious, highly con- 
centrated diet is desired, and in case 
of tuberculosis, some forms of anemia, 
and various wasting diseases. 

“Eggs require the addition of carbo- 
hydrates and some fruit or vegetables 
to form a well-planned meal. 

“Eggs are used to add food value, to 
give flavor, to thicken, to improve tex 
ture, to make light, to give color, t0 
make a crisp crust in deep-fat frying.” 


Kafir Corn in Mash 


An Towa reader writes: 

“I have found that a kafir corm 
mash makes a good egg-producer. I 
use equal parts of kafir corn and oats 
and one-fourth each of wheat and corn, 
all ground together; scald with hot 
water and leave a crumbling mass. | 
like a little salt, and in very cold 
weather an occasional seasoning of 
cayenne pepper.” 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
1 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Gold Storage Butter 


After all the outcry against the but- 
ter hoarders, so-called, and the enor: 
mous supply of butter in storage, we 
find that according to the government 
reports on August 1, 1919, there was 
in round numbers 12,000,000 pounds of 
butter in cold storage. Remember that 
this is just about the peak of the sea- 
son for cold storage of butter. The 
butter has been put in during the 
summer when production was heavi- 
est. There are more than 100,000,000 
people in the United States. The 
amount of surplus butter in cold stor- 
age, therefore, is not to exceed one and 
a quarter pounds per person. How 
long would this last, if it was all taken 
out of storage and thrown on the mar. 
ket? And what would butter prices be 
next winter and spring, during the 
period of low production? 

So also with eggs. We do not hap- 
pen to have the official figures, but 
Edward Morris is quoted as saying 
that there are only about two and 
one-half dozen eggs in storage for each 
person in the United States. As with 
butter, this is the peak of the cold 
storage season for eggs. It will not be 
long until this cold storage supply will 
be drawn on to meet the demands 
eaused by the lower production of eggs 
during the fall, winter and spring 
months. 

The railings of government officials 
and daily newspapers against the cold 
storage surplus is one of the most 
senseless things the country has ever 
witnessed. 





Iowa Dairy Calf Clubs 


The boy feeders of baby beeves man- 
aged to get most of the limelight dur 
ing the week of the Iowa State Fair, 
but recent events show that the dairy 
calf has its backers as well as the 
Short-horn, Angus or Hereford young- 


ster. Three different districts of Iowa 
report activity with boys’ and girls’ 
dairy calf clubs. 

The Buchanan County Holstein 
Heifer Club was launched at Inde- 


pendence, Thursday, August 21st. This 
club was not a large one, but sixteen 
fine registered heifer calves were 
drawn by sixteen anxious boys and 
girls. These calves ranged from six 
to eleven months of age, and repre- 
sented some of the most popular blood 
lines of the breed. The county Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Association, of which 
Charles Mythaler, of Independence, is 
president, backed the club. R. T. Lee, 
county agent, together with a repre- 
sentative of the Iowa State Dairy 
Association, assisted in the organiza- 
tion and “buying of the calves and in 
distributing them to the boys and girls. 
The majority of the calves were paid 
for by notes, the local banks accept- 
ing these notes of the children at a 
reasonable rate of inteerst. The club 
IS organized on a three-year basis. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Holstein Heifer 
Club of Fayette county made an ex- 
hibit at the county fair at West Union 
recently. All but two of the original 
heifers were shown. The county farm 
bureau offerd a cup at the time the 
club was organized, to the boy who 
had made the most gain on his heifer 
at the time of this fair, which meant 
& period covering three months. The 
calves were scored when they were al- 
lotted in May, and again at the fair, 
and the boy who had made the great- 
est percentage of gain was to be award- 
ed the cup. The contest was very 
Close and difficult to determine, as ev- 
tty boy had done exceptionally well 
With his calf. The cup was finally 
awarded to Cecil Mittlestadt, who had 
Made a gain of 7.5 per cent. Elmore 

mer was second, with a gain of 6 
Der cent. 

— P. Eves, of the Iowa State Dairy 

SSociation, did the judging. The 
County fair board also offered $100 in 
‘ash premiums. This money was dis- 
: buted so that every boy would get 
on of not less than $3. The calves 
ion is class were judged from the 

dpoint of their individuality alone, 


| 
| 
| 





which would reverse the standing of 
the boys. The calves were well fitted 
and shown, and attracted a great deal 
of attention on the grounds. 

At the Jesup fair recently, all but 
one of the thirty-two registered heif- 
ers in the Jesup Jersey Heifer Club 
were exhibited by their boy and girl 
owners. Cash premiums were given 
by the local authorities, in addition 
to the $75 offered by the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. The calves had all 
made excellent gains and created a lot 
of interest. W. A. Wentworth, of the 
Iowa Dairy Council, had his hands full 
in placing the class. On the last day 
a parade was held and the club calves 
were led by a banner explaining the 
show. 


The A. J. C. C. Offers a 
Scholarship 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
offers a scholarship of $400, to be 
awarded as a prize in the students’ na- 
tional contest in judging dairy cattle, 
to be held at the National Dairy Show, 
Chicago, October 6th. This prize will 
be awarded to the student who makes 
the highest individual score in judging 
Jersey cattle, and will be used by the 
winner for the purpose of taking a 
course of post-graduate work in dairy 
husbandry, leading to an advanced de- 
gree, at some recognized college of 
agriculture. 








It is interesting to note that out of | 


the 359 students who have 


taken a | 


part as contestants in the students’ | 


national contests in judging dairy cat- 
tle, 99 per cent are now engaged in 
some form of agricultural work, and 
the contestants and winners of scholar- 
ships have contributed quite material- 
ly to the teaching and instructional 
forces of our colleges and to our ex- 
tension work. It is quite possible that 
had it not been for the awarding of 
scholarships, many of these men 
would not have taken up dairying, and 
it has had a tendency to bring into 
prominence some of the more effi- 
cient and better qualified students, 
which would not have been the case 
if the scholarships had not been of- 
fered. 


Cows Make Good Records 


For the month of July, the Buchanan 
County Cow Testing Association held 
the record among Iowa associations 
for the high ten cows. Its best ten 
cows averaged 1,250 pounds of milk for 
the month and 58.6 pounds of butter- 
fat. But the Pioneer test association, 
of Blackhawk county, was close tothe 
top, with an average of 1,407 pounds 
of milk for its best ten cows, which 
was more, and 58.5 pounds of butter- 
fat, which was only slightly less than 
the Buchanan county record. 

The high association cow for July 
was a grade Jersey, owned by F. G. 
Drahn, of the Monona-Farmersburg 
association. She produced 967 pounds 
of milk and 73.5 pounds of butter-fat 
in the month. A pure-bred Guernsey, 
of the W. W. Marsh herd of the Pio- 
neer association, ranked second, with 
1,773 pounds of milk and 69.1 pounds 
of butter-fat. A state hospital cow in 
Buchanan county was third, with 1,296 
pounds of milk and 67.4 pounds of 
butter-fat. These are all excellent 
records, In the eleven associations, 
138 cows made more than 40 pounds 
of fat, and thirty-six more than 50 
pounds. 


Tuberculosis-Free Herds 


The law enacted by the last Iowa 
legislature, which offers live stock 
breeders a means of freeing their herds 
from tuberculosis with the least pos- 
sible loss, seems to be doing business. 
It is reported that there are now about 
three hundred dairy and beef herds 
which are undergoing the necessary 
tests. Breeders in Kossuth county 








have shown more interest than in any 
other county in the state, sixty-two’ 
herds now being on test in that county. 

















Don’t pay out money to pump water, 
when you can install a Perkins Windmill 
and always have plenty without cost. The 
qind does the work for nothing. 
work on your place. 


Put it to 


i! 


10k iN HAE) 





For more than fifty years, Perkins 


Windmills have been recognized in 
America and all over the world as the 
cheapest, most reliable and efficient 
means of pumping water. Cost noth- 
ing to operate and they'll serve you 
faithfully and well for from twenty- 


five to forty years. Some 


mills have delivered dependable daily 


service for even longer. 





Get This Catalog 


Write for free Catalog 
No. \2 Shows the Per- 
kins line and tells you how 
to save money pumping 
water on your place. 


Perkins 


Automatic governing. Fully guaranteed. Perkins Windmills 
have stood the test of time. Ask any farmer about the Perkins. 


Replacement parts furnished owners of any Perkins Windmill. 
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PERKINS CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA, IND. 
_C.A.CARUISLE - PRES. 








Great Hog Prolits 


MILKOLNe ei 


ForHOGS 
f Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 
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your feeding costs. Have bigger 
i ster h Get them or 
ES icet in far fon - Says it. 


ess 
Prove at our risk that Milkoiime is the 
surest money known. 


e will shi; 

Guaranteed Trial Offer 22 xi, 
barrel, orabarrel. Take 80days— feed boit to 
hogs and poultry. If not absolutely satisfied return 
the unused part and wo will refund every ceat you 
paid us — no charge for you |. 
has a base of Pure Modified Buttermilk 
to which essential fata and acids ere 
added, Milkoline comes in condensed form. Will 
keep indefinitely in any climate, Will not mould, 
souf of rot. Flies will not come near it, 

For feeding mix one Milkoline 
2ca Gallon with 60 parte Sober ewill and 
feed with your usual! grai: 
healthy, their tites keen and 


nfeeds, It helps keep hogs 

of in. bayin aieedelonsds 

quality, fie Miikoline and you will always be gure 

acidity, and at a costof Zea ion or less 

fed as users gay Milkoline 

saves them one-third on feed bills because it makes 
their hogs and all their feed. 

1400% Profit VE Gree Mccct on es 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 














OHIO SILO FILLERS 


ALL SIZES 


Prompt Shipment 
TheName OHIO On 
An Ensilage Cutter 
Signifies The Best 
WRITE -WIRE OR PHONE 


DESMoines Silo &Mf¥. Co. 


404 NewYorkAve. DesMoincs,lowa 

















DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
**The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 


Buy the Best Silo First. It’s Cheaper 
Send for catalog No. 4 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tens. 
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| Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soi! 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
er wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 














Saving 


You will find it easier to save while 
you are at home with your folks than 
you ever will again. Most boys do not 
appreciate how much their folks have 
done for them until they get out among 
strangers. Suppose you sit down now 
and figure how much your father and 
mother are furnishing for you free of 
charge every year. In the first place, 
they are furnishing you board, room 
and laundry, which is worth fully $300 
a@ year. The value of clothing and 
miscellaneous items varies a good bit 
in different families, but I will ven- 
ture to say that the average farm boy 
costs his family at least $400 a year. 
But you say that you do some work 
to offset this expense. Doubtless you 
do, but even at that, most of you are 
in your parents’ debt every year to the 
extent of at least $100. You should 
face these facts squarely, so that you 
won't feel badly when you get out in 
the world and start working for your- 
selves among strangers. 

It is easy to save at home, because 
your parents bear part of the expense, 
and, moreover, they like to see you 
save and will help you. 

It is remarkable how fast money 
grows when you put it out at interest. 
If you save only 25 cents a week, and 
invest it in war savings stamps or loan 
it to the bank at 4 per cent, you will 
have at the end of five years a little 
over $70. Anyone who can save all 
the time, even if it is only a small 
amount of money, will sooner or later 
become quite well off. The trouble is 
that it is against human nature, and 
especially against boy nature, to keep 
on saving. After a time, you see some- 
thing you want to buy. Now it is ali 
right to buy things; what is the use 
in saving unless you expect to buy 
something with the money? The trou- 
ble is that it is so easy to spend the 
money foolishly. I have known of 
Des Moines boys to spend their money 
for stripped automobiles, and from 
then on they were unable to save any 
money because they had to spend so 
much for gasoline and tires. Of course, 
it is all right to spend a little money 
for pleasure now and then, but let’s 
save most of our money until we see 
a chance to invest it in something 
which wil! bring us in more money. 

Why not buy a pig, or a bred sow? 
I know of a man who helped his son— 
who is a boy in high school—to buy a 
pure-bred sow. This sow was strictly 
high-class and bred to a pure-bred boar, 
and cost $500. The boy took great 
pride in taking the best possible care 
of this sow and of her pigs. He sold 
the pigs recently for over $2,500, and 
one of the boars out of this litter is 
now recognized as one of the coming 
boars of the breed, and the man who 
now owns him would not sell him for 
$3,000. 

This boy now has laid away enough 
‘to carry him most of the way thru col- 
lege. Unquestionably he was lucky, 
and owes a lot to his father for pick- 
ing out the right kind of a brood sow 
and helping him to sell his pigs to the 
best advantage. Nevertheless, he did 
his part by giving this sow and the 
pigs the very best of care, day after 
day. 

In most sections it is quite easy to 
join a boys’ calf club, a boys’ pig club, 
or a boys’ corn club. If you join one of 
these clubs and take a real interest in 
your daily work with your calf, your 
pig or your corn, as the case may be, 
you are almost certain to make some 
money. You may not make any very 
large sum, but even tho you only make 
$10, that is worth while, and will soon 
amount to something if you put it out 
at interest. 

From 1896 to the present time, thou- 
sands of men have made fortunes by 
going into business on borrowed mon- 
ey. During these years prices were 
steadily climbing upward, and the man 
who borrowed money and expended it 
with ordinary intelligence was almost 
sure to win. But now we have come 
to a time when it seems impossible 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Day’s Work—? 


At sundown—is your tractor still going strong— 
has it done the biggest day’s work that a tractor 
Does the engine pull to capacity every 
minute of every day? 


Tractor performance is largely governed’ by ignition.| It isa proven 
fact that the searching strain of farm work necessitates magneto igni- 
tion. And in Bosch Magneto Ignition, magneto dependability reaches 


atom of power from the fuel. 


\ AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works .. 


. Branches: 
San Fra: 
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SPECIFY BOSCH 


. Springfield, Mass. 


New York,¥ Chicago, Detroit, 

sco. More Than 200 

Stations in, Over 
1200 _ Cities 7 
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With Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition, hot, intense Bosch Sparks 
flash to the plugs — accurate to the thousandth of a split second. 
Whether you burn kerosene, distillate coal oil, tops or gasoline in your 
Tractor, Truck, Automobile or Gas Engine, Bosch Sparks get every 
Bosch Economy and Bosch Depend- 
ability have been proved through years of Supreme Service. 
Get a convincing demonstration of Bosch Superiority from your 
dealer. Every dealer is backed by the Bosch Service Organiza- 
Over 200 Service Stations in more than 200 centres are 
always ready to give you complete service. 
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SYSTEM 


ad MOTOR TRUCKS - TRACTORS = AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS —- MOTOR BOATS — MOTORCYCLES —- GAS ENGINES - ETC. 
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that prices should go any higher. The 
long pull'is downward. The man who 
borrows money during the next twenty 
years will not have the advantage en- 
joyed by the man who borrowed money 
during the past twenty years. The ad- 
vantage now, more than ever before, 
is with the people who follow safe and 
sane methods. There is a stronger 
argument for saving now than ever 
before. It is almost certain that a 
dollar ten years from now will pur- 
chase much more than it will today. 
When prices are going down, there is 
the strongest argument for saving. 





According to the Nor- 
and Shipping Gazette 
for June, 1919, at the present time about 
one-half of the meat consumed in Chris- 
tiania of foreign origin During one 
week in May, 650 carcasses of beef ar- 
rived at Christiania; of these 40 were 
from Sweden, 168 from Denmark, and 122 
from America. All varieties of meat still 
enjoy a very brisk sale, but there is espe- 
cially keen competition among the pur- 
chasers of beef, for which the maximum 
price of 51 cents per pound, fixed by the 
government, is paid for the best quality, 
down to 49 cents for the inferior grades. 
The stock received is easily disposed of 
day by day. 


Meat In Norway 
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U.S. Reinforcing 
Building Sockets 
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These metal sockets imbedded in your 
concrete floor for barns, garages, cribs and 
granaries make the side walls secure. Will 
not rust out—last forever. Made in differ- 
ent sizes, with or without reinforcing rods. 

Send for booklet today. 


J. A. Sancuist, New Windsor, Ill. 














The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
©o. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, lowa. 








GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Feed it on your 
own place, where nothing is lost. 
Besides roughage, live stock must 
have Concentrates. Ground Grain 
is the most effectual and economical. 


FEED MILLS 
“Always Reliabie’’ 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
grindalikindsof ~Ry 

. 10 sizes, 2to 25 H.P. » 
Sold with or without Elevator 
Write today for catalogue. 
The = G. BOWSHER co. 


euth Bend, ind. 4 




































FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 
Bertie costes rock on be withest ociiag full fects ebeut 
ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 
FIVE SIvEs. Capacity. 


ALTA, 10WA 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








» Crop Reporting Board of the Bu- 
f Crop Estimates of the United 
tes Department of Agriculture makes 
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its correspondents and agents for the 
Ur i States: 
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Oklahoma 
Arkansas .. 
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in the tractor class. 


PHELPS Farm Power and Farm Light Plant 
is built complete in the big PHELPS factory 
—an assembled unit could not begin to give 
equal service. Time and field tested. Over- 
size generator. Greatest capacity light plant 


lowa Distributors 


Delivers 1500 watts electric power to motors in the house, barn 
and outbuildings for all electric power chores. Generator capacity, 
100 bright, steady, safe, FIFTEEN watt electric lights. 


And in addition, this bigger, better farm power and farm light plant 
delivers 34 H. P. to the line shaft for all belt work on the farm not 
Send for illustrated folder showing 


HELPS Power and Light 


pulling, from ita belt pulley, a 280 foot deep 
well pump 16 hours a day and af the same 
time storing 1240 watts electric power in the 
batteries for individual power motors and 
Study carefully this masterful 


to turn, no 


batteries. Simplest switchboard, no rheostat 

clocks to watch, automatically 
controls lightest and heaviest loada. Cut-off 
switch permits the use of belt pulley when 
batteries are charged to capacity. Burns 










Auto- 





g li or ker 
matic stop. 






Free Catalog Tells All 


Know how the sturdy, quiet, smooth running PHELPS 
pays for itself in labor sa 
Address nearest distributor or factory. Write Today. 


§ Farm Power & Light Sales Co., 341 Masonic Temple, Davenport, lowe 
} Farm Power & Light Co., Omaha, Nebraska ; (Western lowa ) 


PHELPS LIGHT and POWER COMPANY 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS: 


Self starting. 





and luxuries provided. 












*Production in thousands of bushels. 





Corn Borer Survey—The United States 
Department of Agriculture has opened a 
field laboratory near Schenectady, New 
York, for the purpose of conducting a 
survey of European corn borer condi- 
tions in that state. A force of about 
twenty-five inspectors will be thrown in 
the field and a complete survey will be 
made as quickly as possible. All mate- 
rial collected wil be sent to the laboratory, 
the exact location of which has not yet 
been decided upon, for determination as 
‘o whether or not it is European corn- 
borer or native species. The infestation 
in New York is not nearly so widespread 
ms that in Massachusetts, but it is none 
the less serious, and calls for energetic 
measures. Actual clean-up work can not 
we begun until after frost, but before 
‘hat time information will be gathered to 
show what area the clean-up must cover. 





centthmen Want Grazing Lands Con- 
City a—at a meeting held in Salt Lake 
on delegates from the thirteen morth- 
etre: States met to econsider federal 
—— at the grazing lands of the north- 
only 1e delegates were unanimous in 
srovaae r resolution asking congress to 
Brazing wins administration of the public 
— lands of the country by the De- 
Similar to of Agriculture, im a manner 
% has awed ge Aga Forest — 
a. stere grazin ands 
Within the national forests. 2 











BARGAIN 


= Ff 
im Frarm 
320 acres unimproved land one and 

one-half miles from Fork River on the 
G. N. Ry., 200 miles northwest of 
Mts my sees se in the celebrated 
Dauphin Lake district. Good wheat 
land. Easy terms. For map and full 
particulars address owner, 


R. H. Little, 4622 Grand Bivd., Chicago 
or Dr. A. J. Little, Fork River, Man. 














Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 
where crop failure isunknown. Beasonable prices 
still prevail, but will surely advance in the near 
future. May we mafl you a catalog describing the 
tmproved farms we have for sale at owner’s prices 
and on easy terms? “A Good Title Always.” 

Cc. D. BAKER LAND CO. 

Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Free R. R. Fare te Land Buyers 


50 Improved CORN farms Stearna County, Minn. 
Heavy black sotl, fine improvements. Cheap. Come 
atonce. Write for cheap excursion dates, rates, etc. 


H. J, MAXFIELD, Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 








‘ARealBargain 


For Sale by Owner. 480 acres in Towner 
county, M, Dakota, where there haa been no crop 
fatiure for 30 years. This land is 5 miles from county 
seat, a city of 1600 with 12 grain elevators. Wheat 
{a yielding 20 to 30 bu., oats 40 ta 80 bu. per acre this 
year. This laad ia nearly level. It ia all in crap, but 
60 acres of good pasture. Has ag 2 story 5 room 
house, alarge barn with large hay loft 40x60, granary, 
that will hold 5000 bu., bem house, hog house, ma- 
chine shed, good well of soft water and wind mifil, 
and a good large grove of trees. Pasture and yards 
all fenced. Most ail of these bufidings have been 
butit within the last 4 years and sre in good con- 
dition. WHll sell all or divide to suit purchaser. 
Price 85.00 per acre. One-third down and balance 
terms tosuit. Better look this farm over. 


ROBT. A. SCHUG, Coleridge, Neb. 
FOR SALE 


Choice one-half section farm land, three and one- 
half miles south of Madison, Nebraska, county seat 
town, twenty-five hundred people, in the heart of 
corn belt and adjoining the Meridian Highway. al- 
ready graded and soen to be hard surfaced. Farm 
lays gently rolling, is well improved and in a high 
state of cultivation, heavy clay soi! having always 
been tilled by the owner. Crop failures are un- 
known and all surrounding farms sre selling at $300 
per acre and better. 

Priced for quick sale at $275 per acre, one-half of 
purchase price carried back {f desired. 

Never again will a farm of this quality and lo- 
cation be offered at this price. Write or wire 
Thomas 0’Shea, Madison, Nebraska 








OR SAL E—160 acres, 4 miles town; black soil, 
clay subsoil; wellimproved. Price, $190; terms, 
$13,000 5 years, 534%. REILLY BROS., New 





Hampten, Iowa. 








YRBSPRSRDPAY—FPORAY: Thirty years sco 
good lands of the great corn belt sold around $50. 
Today they are $200 to#400. The increase has made 
the owners rich. 

FODAY—TOMORROW : Good corn and alfalfa 
lande in the 35 tnch rainfall beit of Eastern Oklahoma 
sell today at $75 to e100. Ten years ago they were £25 
to #50. Tem years hence they aasuredly wil! be $10 
to 9200 and more. 

A B@OOGKLET issued by the United States Ral!- 
way Administration tells facts about farming in 
Eastern Oklahoma. Lt quotes prices from jess than 
610 to aver $200 an acre. Any home or Investor 
needs this booklet. Write us what kind of a farm 
you want and how much money you can pay down 
We will send you the government booktet, and tell 
you who hae the farm for sale. 


FARM BUREAU 


Care of 


Industrial Department, M. K. & T. Railway 
Reom 313, DALLAS, TEXAS 


BUY LAND DIRECT 
FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 90 to 3@acres, All 
well fmproved and in high state of cultivatian. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and smal! grains in the state, as our soll is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from $175 to 
9250 per acre, with land rapfdly advancing in vaiue. 
Come and see us orwrite. We are offering some 
fine farms for rent. 


Frank P. Shekleten & Sons, Lawler, lowa 








BR SALE—A weil located half section !m- 

proved farm, all tiled, in central Minnesota; 
eighty miles southwest of Minneapolis. Bargain 
price, reasonably easy termes. Particulars from E. 
HOBORN, 679 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul. 
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New Way to 
Smoke Meat 


Marvelous Liquid Takes the 
Place of Fire 


Science has found a new way to smoke meat 
and fish. Our new liquid preparation does it. 
You simply apply the liquid to the meat or fish 
to be smoked, and in a couple of weeks th« 
meat is smoked to a perfection you have never 
known. You don't have to bother with the 
old smoke-house methods. No fire to watch. 
None of the old trouble and worry. All you 
do is apply the liquid. The liquid smokes the 
meat for you. It puts the meat in better con- 
dition than hickory burning. It gives the 
meat a finer flavor. With our Hquid you can 
smoke your meat as good as the most modern 
packing plant. The name of our new prepara- 
tion is LIQUO-SMOKE. Thousands of people 
are already using it with amazing success. 
One package will smoke 250 pounds of meat, 
and costs only $2.50. We urge you totry this 
simple and economical method of smoking 
meat. Address, for particulars, the Kinsella 
Company, 29 East Lake St., Chicago, Ill. Your 
money will be refunded if you are not more 
than delighted. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


I am offering for sale the once famous Tebo Lawn 
Stock Farm of 2,000 acres in Henry County, Mis- 
sourl, at $150.00 per acre on easy terms. 

630 acres adjoining the Missour! State Fair grounds 
at Sedalia, Missouri, at $250.00 per acre. 

346 acres six miles of La Monte, Mo., at $140.00 per 
acre 

436 acres elegantly improved, adjoining La Monte, 
Mo., the home of one of the best high schools In the 
state, at $225.00 per acre 

These are amongst the best farms in west central 
Missour! and will compare favorably in every re- 
spect with lowa and Illinois farms selling for twice 
the price I am asking for these. 

For further information address 


R. E. GUTHRIE, La Monte, Mo. 








SOUTHEAST MISSOURILI 


BLACK CORN LAND 


7,000 acres, black, alluvial, cut-over land, all good 
corn land, level and rich as the lilinois, lowa and 
Indtana prairies; no rocks, hills or gumbo, in tracts 
of 40 acres andup. Price #55 per acre and up; terms 
10% cash, balance 10 years at 6% interest, the fastest 
selling proposition in the country because it is the 
best buy. 

Since February first, 1915, we have sold 65,000 acres 
of this same kind of land to 495 different people. 120 
llitnots farmers and investors have bought. This is 
not for chicken or truck farming, but a corn, wheat, 
clover and alfalfa proposition, real land for real 
farmers and investors, located in the fastest develop- 
ing agricultural county in the country. 

Write us for full and complete information includ- 
ing list of purchasers. 

Address Dept. 2. 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LAND SELLING CO. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


IF YOU ARE 


Looking for a Farm 


in the finest dairy district in Wisconsin 
send for our new free illustrated fall 
land list of choice dairy and grain farm 
bargains. Write today. GRAHAM’S 
LAND OFFICE, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Choice Improved Corn Farm 


Located three-fourths of a mile from R. R. town 
and creamery, and twelve miles from city of 
Mankato. Deal directiy with owner and save 
extra charge to pay agent's commission. Write 


Victor A. Tenney, Mankato, Minn. 

















Money Making Farms 
in the corn, wheat and stock raising belt of southern 
Minnesota. Our land is $75 to $100 cheaper per acre 
than lowa land, but raises the same crops in just as 
large quantities. Gravel roads, close markets, fine 
schools. Best bargains in state. Write for our beau- 
tiful illustrated booklet tod ay. 
MOREHMART LAND COMPANY 

Dept. ¢ Mankato, Minn. 





WISCONSIN FARMS FOR SALE 


Secure a farm in Dodge County, the Banner Dairy 
County of the Banner Dairy State tn the Union 

A few good farms for sale located in Dodge County 
at prices that are right, 

Write for prices and terms to 


EDGAR BOEING, Dodge County, Hustisford, Wis. 
One of the Best Farms 
in Harrison County, 260 acres. New house with all 
modern conveniences, Watered splendid. And best 
of all is the level rich roll. Reason for selling, it 
lies 9 miles from our home farm. Shropshire rams 
for sale $50.00 each Flock won largest number 
prizes at Mo. State Fair ‘19. 


J. A. STONE & SONS, - Bethany, Mo. 








em OOD CUT -OVER LAND, SILT 
. loam, clay sub-soll Neither sandy nor gravelly 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country You deal directly with the 
owners. No agenis and no comm issions. Rasy terms 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin 








FOR SALE FARM of 210 acres adjoining the 

live little town of Obert, Neb. Fine 
pee good improvements, forty acres hard wood tim- 
er, running water, Price €225 per acre. Write or 
see J. J. THIEL, Obert, Nebraska. 


























fi: ° 
Veterinary 


COW-POX. 


A subscriber writes: 











“My cows have a siege of sore teats. 
Pimples formed and broke after a while, 
leaving big crusts or scabs, and the ud- 
ders swelled up and were hot and sore. 
The milk fell off badly in quantity and 
the cows were hard to milk. What is the 
disease, and can it be cured?” 

This disease is cow-pox, which is con- 
tagious, being due to a virus which passes 
thru a fine porcelain filter and can not 
be detected with the strongest micro- 
scope. The virus is contained in the pus- 
tules and may infect the hands of the 
milker. If that occurs, protect him 
against smallpox, for it was this fact 
that led Jenner to discover vaccination. 
A person who lately has recovered from 
smallpox or has been vaccinated against 
it also may convey infection to the cow, 
and it causes cow-pox. When a case oc- 
curs, the cow should be isolated at once, 
as the disease may be carried from cow 
to cow by the milker’s hands. The place 
that the cow has occupied then should be 
cleansed, disinfected and whitewashed, 
One part of cresol compound solution to 
thirty patrs of water may be used as a 
disinfectant, or five ounces of formalde- 
hyde to the gallon of water will prove 
effective. Whitewash should be made 
and used fresh; it is of little value when 
old 

Treat a case of cow-pox by twice daily 
bathing the udder with hot water con- 
taining all the boric acid it will dissolve, 
and at the same time immersing the teats 
in the solution for two or three minutes 
Then apply elycerite of tannin to the 
sores. If any sore proves obstinate in 
healing, apply strong iodine ointment 
once daily. Treatment does not eure cow- 
pox. The disease has to run its course, 
but the treatment tends to prevent com- 
plications, such as garget, or infection 
of sores, which may permanently ruin 
the udder. Quarantine every newly-pur- 
chased cow for at least two weeks, until 
she is known to be healthy; then she 
may mix with the home cattle. If a new 
milker is employed, let him disinfect his 
hands before milking, and don new or 
newly-washed clothing. To disinfect the 
hands, use a solution of half an ounce of 
granular hyposulphite or hypochlorite of 
soda to the quart of water. 


PERCENTAGE SOLUTIONS. 

A subscriber writes: 

“You often tell us to use a one per cent 
solution of two or five per cent solution, 
but we don’t quite understand about such 
things, and would like your veterinary ed- 
itor to explain. How do you figure such 
things, and what is meant by a 1-1,000 
solution?” 

A one per cent solution is one part of 
a drug or other commodity and ninety- 
nine parts of that with which it is mixed. 
An ounce contains 8 drams and a pint 


contains 16 ounces. A one per cent solu- 
tion is 1.28 drams to a pint, 2.56 drams 
to a quart, and 10.24 drams or 1.28 ounces 
to a gallon. Double these amounts to get 


a two per cent solution. A five per cent 
solution contains 6.4 drams to the pint, 
12.8 drams to the quart and 51.2 drams 
or 6.4 ounces to the gallon. Note that 
the figure for drams is the same as the 
figure for ounces in each per cent solu- 
tion mentioned. That always holds prac- 
tically true, as, for instance, a three per 
cent solution contains 3.84 drams per 
pint and 3.84 ounces per gallon; a four 
per cent solution contains 5.12 drams per 
pint and 5.12 ounces per gallon. 

4 1-1,000 solution is one part of a drug 
to 999 parts of water or other substance 
with which it is mixed. 


AVIAN TUBERCULOSIS. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“What do you advise as the best way 
to get rid of tuberculosis among poultry? 
I think that is what is affecting my 
flock and so many, other flocks that I 
hear of. It is the ‘limping disease.’ Is 
there any way to keep the young chick- 
ens from getting the trouble? None seem 
to have it until the second year. We like 
resh eggs to use, and it seems a sacrifice 


to sell all the pullets We have lost 
about a hundred hens this season.” 
All visibly affected fowls should be 


killed and burned or deeply buried. Ex- 
posed poultry should occupy the present 
chicken houses, runs and yards after they 
have been as perfectly cleansed and dis- 
infected as possible. Disinfect with one 
part of compound cresol solution to thir- 
ty parts of water, or use a solution of 
five ounces of formaldehyde to the gallon; 
then apply freshly-made whitewash. Re- 
move and destroy any chicken that at any 
tin shows a trace of the disease. At 
the same time, a new, sound flock should 
be started in a new house and accompany- 
ing runs and yard. If tuberculosis per- 
sists among the pullets of the old flock, 
every one of them should be destroyed 
and a new start made in new quarters. 























be tolerated. 


way. 








“Daylight” Underground 


700,000 miners do their work by the light of 
carbide gas lamps—demand and depend ab- 
solutely upon its steady unfailing brilliancy. 


Carbide gas supplies 24-hour “sunshine” to 
all kinds of tunnels, subways and other great 
construction works where dark hours cannot 


A quarter of a million farm homes owe their 
bright and modern cheerfulness to carbide 
gas lighting and cooking—the Panama 
Canal, lighthouses, buoys, hospitals, schools, 
and churches everywhere are conveniently 
and economically lighted the same efficient 


Carbide gas is welding broken machinery for 
factories and railroads, speeding and cheap- 
ening shipbuilding—literally salvaging mil- 
lions of dollars daily in material and time. 


By all means write for the free book- 
let telling all about this wonder 
gas made from Union Carbide. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42nd Street, People’s Gas Bldg., 


New York City, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 





























Choice of 1 1 Improved Farms for Sale on 20 Years’ Tin 


if desired, 120 to $20 acres each. Close to town in northern Iowa. I have owned then 
and have farmed them myself up to this year. I now offer them for sale on easy term 


ment down. balance on 20 years’ timeif desired. Write for particulars and arrange to look them 


St. Paul, Minn. 


are a good buy Address 


N. HALSEY, 612 Endicott Bidg., 








Come to the garden spot of the world—Carroll 
county. Missouri. We bave fine farms in most 
any size tracts desired. 


See or write 


J. G. HOUSTON & SON 
CARROLLTON, MO. 





This announces the opening in Marinette County, 
Wisconsin, of some of the best new lands we have 
ever been able to offer for colonization. Lands ad- 
vance in price fastest where the largest number of 
settlers are locating. We believe that place is Mari- 
nette County. Practically first choice available from 
our new tracts. Start forour Wausaukee, Wisconsin; 
office now, or write today for copy of our publication, 
Landology, which gives full information free. 

SKIDMORE LAND CO., 
Marinette, Dept. R., Wisconsin. 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, Blue Grass 
Why pay #300 to @500 for land when you can buy 
direct from owner at 685 to €150, land that will grow 
anything your high-priced land will grow? 


F. L. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 








ATTENTION FARMERS! 


Do you want a home ina mi 
climate, where the grazing seas 
the feeding season short, 
soils productive? 
for from $30 to $50 { re 

FRANK M. HAMEL, 
MARSHFIELD, 
FOR SALE—Ideal Stock and D 

To close an estate; n Ws 

Minn., 14 miles from St. Paul, 


Stock yards; on state road in beautifu 
; fine neighborhood and be 


Missouri Farms! 





stalled ; 300 acres in crop and 60 acres 
wooded: two dwellings and other 

Can be divided into two farm 
r. L. FURBER, Executor. , 


FARM FOR SALE 


240 acres situated half way bet we 








Chicago Great Western R. R. 
pasture land, everlasting water 
For further information address 


MRS, C. C. ABBOTT, R. D. 4, 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms ¢1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen County investment Co., lola, Kansas 


Irrigated Farm ‘fol 


80 acres, 2} miles from depot, all fen 
irrigable, 53 acres in alfalfa, 4-room 
granary and chicken house. P 
farm. $95.00 per acre. 
SAM H. BOBER, 
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Lefflil im 


An inexpensive and reliable 
means of killing germs of 
livestock diseases on your 
farm, expelling ho worms, 
killing parasites, ice and 
mites on livestock and poul- 
try, and curing animal con- 
stipation. A time-tried pre- 
ventive of germ diseases amon 
stock, and the most practical 
method used today to 
bigger live stock profits, 


Medicated Mineral Oil 


MEDICRUDE is a medicated mineral 
oil, by no means an experiment, for 
ite curative properties are and have 
been well known for centuries. Ab- 
be Solutely free from adulteration. 
Every ounce does its duty. We 
prove it. Read our special offer. 


make 














his 52-Gal. Barrel 
on FREE Trial 


Any farmer sending us an 
order for one barrel of 
MEDICRUDE at our regular 
Price gets an absolute guare 
antee giving him permission 
to use one-third of the bare 
rel on trial. If not as repre- 
sented return balance and all 
money is refunded. This is 
our method of PROVING to 
you what we claim for MED- 
ICRUDE. Can you think of 
@ fairer proposition? 
one-third, or nearly 18 gal- 

lons,then render your Vere 

dict. We will abide by 
your decision. You are 
the one to decide. 





Full Particulars Free 


Send today for complete de- 
ecrivtive matter in regard to 
MEDICRUDE and our remarkable 
free offer. This is something that 
will be a good thing for you as a 
stock raiser. Write today. Address 


THE HAWKEYE OIL COMPANY 
Dept, 200 Waterice, lowe 
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CORN KING 


EED RACKS 


They take care of your seed corn better than 
way you can find or think of. They are 
practical, take little room, and are easily and 
rapidly filled. Each ear ts accurately spaced 
and has perfect circulation of alr around it, 
Rach rack holds one hundred ears—is well 
adapted to individual ear testing of seed— 
can be hung from rafters, joists, cefling or 
special frame, anywhere seed corn will cure 
and keep—made of heavy galvanized wire— 
arranged to fold fiat for shipment and storage 
—lasts a iifetime. One dozen racks hold 
1,200 earse—cost $18 per doz., freight prepaid, 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 
We will ship you one dozen or more MARTIN Racks. 
id, Put your corn in them. Use them until 
if you are then fully satisfied, send us 
If you are not satisfied, send them back 


MARTIN'S 
's 





$18 per dozen 
at our expense 


Make certain of having plenty of good seed corn of 
rt 


for one dosen or 


ur OWN saviny every year 
trial. 


more MARTIN Racks today and use them on 
THE MARTIN COMPANY 
305 Grand Avenue DES MOINES, IOWA 
Formerty Sac City, lows 


FOR SALE. Farm of about 251 acres one mile 
from Eldora, lowa. Excellent improvements. Very 
fertile. No better land in lowa. Must sell to close 
estate. Substantial cash payment required. Baiance 
on time. For price and terms, write to or call on 


Herbert A. Huff, Eldora, lowa 


DOW T FORGET! airiet sence fc 


ai GRAHAM'S 
LAND OFFICE, 












= 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


Special Commercial Apple Crop 
Report 


The commercial apple crop for the Uni- 
ted September 8th was esti- 
mated at 23,072,000 barrels, as compared 
24,724,000 


States, on 


to a production of barrels in 
1918, according to the report issued by the 
Bureau of Crop Estigates thru its fruit 
crop. specialists. Improved conditions 
over the August report are noted in New 
York, especially in the Hudson valley sec- 
tion, western New York remaining prac- 
tically the same. Virginia, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania show a slight increase 





over last month. A decrease in the Maine 
crop reduces the total prospects in New 
England from the August Ist condition. 
Most of the central states show a slight 
decline from the August report, with the 
exception of Arkansas, which now prom- 
ises one of the lar ps it has pro- 
duced in recent years. barrel apple 
crop promises 12,840,000 barrels, as com- 
pared to 17,657,000 barrels, or 72.7 per 
cent of last year’s barrel apple crop. 
The condition of the northwestern box 
apple crop continues good to excellent, 
with practically no change since the Au- 
gust report. The total commercial pro- 


duction of the box apple states promises 
to be 30,696,000 


21,309,000 


compared to 
1918, or an 


boxe Ss, as 


boxes in increase 

































of 44.1 per cent in the box apple crop. 
COMMERCIAL CROP. 

| beans 

| a8 

State. er - 

| cs 
Maine | 585,000 000 
New 146.00( 2.000 
Vermont ....cscceces } 207,000 105.000 
Massachusetts ..... 300,000 
Rhods Eelam jccccnl 20,000 
Connecticut eee 108,000 
OW TOPE «cccee ° 5.950.000 
New Jersey ...e.-. 514,000 
Pennsylvania ....... i 1,116,000 
TED. iw ees on ee ee », 000 186,000 
Maryland ......eese- 231,000 315,000 
VWeEARR cosccadnce --| 1,541,000 1,766,000 
West Virgini 664,000 2 000 
North Cz | 80,000 000 
Georgia | 55.000 7.000 
Sa are oa 347,000 2,000 
PE, .stveuséwads | 167,000 000 
OE: <.éecente all 750,000 000 
DELON cians csGines | 805,000 5,000 
Wisconsin ....... sae 129,000 4,000 
Minnesota ...... i, oa 61,000 10,000 
DR. soci cosveesedest 203,000 101,000 
re ree 1,054,000 735,000 
South Dakota ...... 4,000 3,000 
DL. nenénaceans | 215,000 61,000 
PD sveccocscscde | 448,000} 333,000 
MOOLUOET: cocdeccces | 94,000 108,000 
TENNESSEE ....ccsees] 22,000) 210,000 
Alabama ...... e | 10,000} 5.000 
DO: cc ccanees vere] 34,000} 000 
Oklahoma ....... 38,000) 7.000 
DURRREED .ci0scncssece | 652,000) 000 
Oe | 106,000! 75.000 
Tree ss weswnceee 841,000 7,000 
New Mexico .....ce» | 213,000) 000 
ear | 18,000) 15,000 
en aweaee savas . 126,000} 163,000 
De cisneunseues ° 1,026,000 112,000 
Washington ........ | 5,382,000) 4,296,000 
COMOR .ccccccoveses 571,000 
GCRBPOEMER. cccccccnes 1, 000 


,000 





United States .... 





Watermelons for Hogs—The use of wa- 
termelons as feed for hogs in transit 
was successfully demonstrated recently, 
when a car of stocker hogs was shipped a 
distance of about 300 miles, from Mount 
Pleasant, in “the northeastern part of 
Texas, to Bangs, a station a few miles 
west of Brownwood, in the. west-central 
part of Texas. The melons were pur- 
chased at $2 per ton, and loaded in the 
upper deck of the car, while the hogs oc- 
cupied the lower deck. It is claimed ex- 


cellent results were obtained, as the 
melons provided both feed and water 
while in transit, which obviated the ne- 


cessity of unloading the animals during 
the trip. The shipment was accompanied 


by the owner, and the melons were fed 
to the hogs at frequent intervals. When 
shipping high-grade small stock, it has 


been a common practice to use double- 
deck cars and load the feed in the upper 
deck for use in transit, but this is the 
first case where watermelons were used 





Range Horses to Be Slaughtered—The 
first consignment of range horses for 
slaughter was received at the Billings, 
Montana, stock yards on August 14th, by 
a local live firm. The shipment 
consisted of 300 The animals were 


corralled in the 
and the initial shipment of a 
lot of 2,000 head which the local firm has 


stock 
head 
southern part of Montana, 


represent 





arranged to handle The suckling colts 
and their dams will be shipped to Iowa 
for feeding, and the yearling and older 
horses will be slaughtered. Arrange- 


ments have been made to dispose of the 


hides to tanners, and the bones will be 
utilized in the manufacture of fertilizer, 
while the meat will be used for feeding 
hogs. This is the first attempt to dispose 
of the surplus range horses in Montana 
on a large scale, altho some attempts 


have been previously made in other sec- 
tions of the northwest to create a market 
for horse flesh for food purposes, but 
with only limited success. 



















F you’ve ever handled one end of a cross- 
cut saw you know what the man on the 
other end is doing — and you know whether 
or not the saw is doing its bit. 
The difference between an ordinary saw 
and a Disston shows as much in the sawing 
And men buy saws 





as it does in the store. 
to use 

The sawing quality of the Disston Crosse 
Cuts, like that of the world-famous Disston 
| Hand Saw—the Saw Most Carpenters Use— 
is built in the saw itself. It is the product 
of Disston Organization and Disston Crucible 
Steel, the steel that is made in the Disston 
Plant. 

Test the Disston Cross-Cut Saw any way 
you can think of — you'll find it a thorough 
Disston by every test. 

The live hardware dealers all sell Disstons—go 
to the dea/er who can give you what you want. 


Beg UE PAT OM 


| Two Men and a Disston 
| 



















Send today for free copy of “‘Disston Saws and 
Tools for the Farm.’’ It contains information of value 
to you 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


‘America’s Longest Established Makers of 
Hand Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, Band Saws, 
Circular Saws. and Tools.’’ 


y Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Canadian Works: TORONTO, CANADA 
































































DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years —and Growing Faster, Every Year 


STRAUS 
FARMS 


Northeastern Indiana 










































Brief Description of a Few Representative 
Farms 
Farm No. 4723—79 acres, DeKalb County, 
Indiana. In good neighborhood, n 
gravel road, close to school and churc 
6 miles from county seat, 
city of 5,000 inhabitants. 
house with cemented cellar, 
corn crib, poultry house, and 1 
other out buildings. Fences practically 
all woven wire. Top soil good biack 
loam, subsoil clay. Surface level. 73 
acres in cultivation, 6 acres in timber. 
Price, $185.00 an acre. 


Farm No. 4727—120 acres, Noble County, 












































Come and see our farms. Indiana. In good neighborhood, 
From this year’s crops, judge gravel road, only 2% miles from rail- 
their value. You can’t buy way market town. Fine 1% story, 8§- 
such farms at such prices in room frame house, good barn 4x7), 
any other good corn growing poultry house, granary, implement shed 





territory. and garage, wind pump and woven wir 



































































fences. Surface practically level, s 
We Can Save You $50 to dark loam, well tiled, 100 acres in cul- 
$100 An Acre tivation. Choice place. Price, $215.00 
on what you would pay for an acre, 
equally good land in other and Farm No, 4732—220 acres, Kosciusko 
older corn growing’ sections. County, Indiana. On Leesburg Prairie, 
With their rich soil, location, only 1% miles from good market town: 
improvements, market facili- fine neighborhood, choice farm home. 
ties, and real earning possibili- Good 2-story, 8-room house, large bar 
ties, they are bound to increase silo, corn crib and granary, poultry 
rapidly in value. house, other outbuildings. Surface prac- 
These ferms are unquestion- tically level, soil chocolate loam, we! 
ably the cheapest and best farm tiled, 180 acres in cultivation, 40 acres 
lands for the money on the mar- blue grass pasture. Price, $230.00 an 
ket today, with the greatest in- acre. 













vestment possibilities. 











Write us and arrange for a personal investigation 
of these farms. Ask for new Straus Red Book, 160 
pages of valuable information for the farm buyer and 
catalog of Straus Farms, 


The Straus Brothers Compan 
Established 1860 Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00 
Home Office, 815 Straus Building Ligonier, Indiana 










































Ww aes MIE for free Met of Mino aot E 

_lands among the lakes and woods. . 

JON DAHL, Cass Lake, Minn.. Dept * 
For my Callaway 


Ww R [ T catalog of choice central ie 


farms. W. ED. JAMESON, Fuiton, Missourl 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 























